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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


HE news that a very substantial 

grant has been made available to 
help finance the development of experi- 
mental programs of General Education 
in the junior colleges of California 
raises the hope of potential values not 
limited to those institutions. High 
schools are deeply concerned with the 
problems involved. Universities and 
colleges throughout the nation have 
recognized an obvious need and obli- 
gation, but have encountered baffling 
difficulties in trying to meet the situ- 
ation, or even define it. It is high time 
that a concerted attempt be made to clear 
the prevailing confusion as to aims, ma- 
terials, and procedures in General Edu- 
cation. 

The junior colleges of California are 
in a peculiarly favorable position to 
render a distinctive service in this area 
through a well-planned and coérdinated 
group of experimental programs. Both 
high schools and universities have been 
restrained from bold innovations by 
deeply fixed traditions, rigid organi- 
zation, and vested interests. High 
schools have had their patterns set partly 
by university requirements and partly 
by long-established community convic- 
tions. The universities have been pri- 
marily intent upon their fields of ad- 
vanced specialization, and any revision 
of lower division patterns could hardly 
be permitted to disturb the familiar stair- 
ways leading to those goals. By con- 
trast, the junior colleges, being them- 
selves youthful exemplars of, as well 
as ministers to, adolescent mobility, have 
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no such traditional strictures upon a 
fresh, vigorous approach to the problem 
and its possibilities. 

The unusual significance of the 
opportunity now offered to the junior 
colleges of the State can be better ap- 
preciated by reviewing the two conflict- 
ing points of departure usually chosen 
in developing proposals for a General 
Education program. The first and most 
frequently followed plan begins with 
some rearrangement of standard sub- 
ject matter. This may take any one of 
three forms, each beset with its peculiar 
difficulties. One consists of an array 
of segments selected from the lower 
steps of the familiar stairway courses, 
none with much significance for the 
learner who does not climb farther up 
that particular ascent. Another form, 
seeking more adequate coverage of a 
broad field, becomes the survey course, 
vulnerable to attack on two points ; it is 
criticized, sometimes a bit vindictively, 
by the segment specialist as being 
stretched too thin for respectable cover- 
age, and there are far too few university 
teachers with either the interest or 
breadth of preparation essential for the 
pioneering task of repairing this weak- 
ness. The third form which subject- 
matter rearrangement may take is the 
“major problems” attack, which at- 
tempts to deal intensively with a selected 
series of problems of greatest signifi- 
cance for the non-specialist in that field 
of study. 


Those who feel less reverence for 
traditional aspects of subject matter, as 
such, choose a distinctly different start- 
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ing point in their approach to General 
Education. They insist on identifying, 
first, the competences which all educated 
persons should have developed in order 
to live responsible, useful, and satisfy- 
ing lives in our modern society. When 
these have been determined, they serve 
as goals in General Education, and sub- 
ject matter is significant just to the ex- 
tent that it may be made to contribute 
to those ends. Boundary lines which 
have been marked off, one after another, 
as fields of learning were more and more 
subdivided, may be ignored in this ap- 
proach if a need can be better served 
by so doing. The best-known document 
taking the lead in advocating this point 
of view was the McConnell Committee 
Report under the title, A Design for 
General Education. This was submitted 
to and published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education as a recommended 
feature of the total service-training pro- 
gram in the early stages of the war. 


There is still much unfinished busi- 
ness remaining in any adequate explo- 
ration of the possibilities in both of 
these approaches to General Education. 
Therein lies an unparalleled opportunity 
for distinguished service by the junior 
colleges, through the experimental pro- 
grams made possible by the grant. Less 
hampered by academic obstacles, be- 
fore which previous attempts have lost 
momentum and been partly discredited, 
the junior colleges, with morale height- 
ened by the Statewide companionship 
and friendly emulation in the quest for 
common objectives, may push through 
to noteworthy success. It may well de- 
velop, as results are evaluated and con- 
fusion cleared, that the pathways of 
needs and of subject matter may be 
found to be much closer together than 
present controversy assumes. 


Although experiments designed to 
test the possibilities of these two ap- 
proaches should certainly have a promi- 
nent place in the undertaking, its scope 
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should not be limited to them. There 
are at least two other possibilities that 
should also receive study and trial either 
as major or minor elements in some of 
the experimental plans. One of these 
relates to the method of instruction. 
In the Harvard Report, emphasis was 
placed upon the critical importance of 
having teachers who understand the 
meaning of General Education, because 
“there is no educational reform so im- 
portant as the improvement of teach- 
ing.’’ The peculiar problems of effective 
teaching in the junior college are already 
recognized and are under cooperative 
study, as reported in an article in the 
last issue of the JouRNAL. An evalu- 
ation of various instructional procedures 
as these affect the purposes of General 
Education should certainly be under- 
taken. 


One other area of influence that seems 
to have an important bearing on cer- 
tain outcomes sought in General 
Education is that of the out-of-class ac- 
tivities. Under wise guidance, the co- 
curricular undertakings may develop 
superior skills in communication, richer 
cultural interests, and more cooperative 
relationships. Many of these activities 
may have their origin in the discussions 
of the classroom. This writer was much 
impressed during his study of health 
education projects last year with the 
frequency with which a well-considered 
class undertaking, when carried out into 
the community as a practical health 
service, would lead directly into con- 
structive work experience, keener civic 
responsibility, and a vital concern for 
community welfare. General Education 
is as much concerned with the kind of 
persons students become as it is with 
the facts they learn. The interplay of 
curriculum and co-curricular activities 
as a potential factor for experimental 
study should not be overlooked. 


The progress of this codperative ex- 
perimental program will be followed 
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with nationwide attention and concern. 
There had been so much discussion and 
continuing confusion, along with so 
little demonstrable achievement, in Gen- 
eral Education that there was danger 
of having the entire concept become dis- 
credited as a visionary creation of theo- 
rists. A timely opportunity is now being 
given to the favored group of our com- 


aims of General Education can be real- 
istically defined and can be achieved 
through codrdinated efforts. Such re- 
sults will be possible within the allotted 
year only if the faculties of the partici- 
pating colleges begin at once the prelimi- 
nary steps of study and preparation 
necessary to profit best from the work- 
shop scheduled for next summer when 
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munity colleges to demonstrate that the final working plans will be formulated. 
—F. W. T. 





: Teachers for General Education 


An instructor of English in a junior college or technical institute today should 
be schooled not only in the history of literature and language, and in principles 
of usage and criticism, but in many aspects of modern language-communication : 
press, radio, film, public opinion, public relations. To the extent that the English 
teacher is a teacher of an art of communication, he must see that the significance 
of all arts of communication gets due consideration in a day when they work to- 
gether more often than alone—whether he invites visiting spokesmen from other 
arts, or seeks establishment of and coérdination with arts departments, or has 
to cover the related arts himself. This means a comprehension of the relatedness 
of the arts at least as broad as that provided in modern college humanities pro- 
grams, and beyond that an understanding of their relation to symbolic communi- 
cation generally, through print, radio, and film. Again, anthropology is essential 
for the modern study of symbols. Modern psychology is essential for the study 
of symbolic processes. 


A teacher of social studies needs a substantial background in the usual special 
fields of history, economics, sociology, political science, and social psychology, 
and, in addition, needs applied anthropology and human ecology to enable him 
to observe and work with the “patterns of culture” and the interrelationship of 
many factors in the growth of whole communities. In this context, he needs also 
to know a good deal about communication. If English and social studies are ever 
to be effectively coordinated, it will probably be in terms of the communication 
problem rather than historical patterns. 


Teachers of natural sciences and mathematics in a junior college or technical 
institute probably face the most difficult problems of preparation. At first glance 
this would not appear to be so, particularly in the technical institute. But it is 
one thing to be a technical instructor in a specific field of science and another 
to be an instructor dealing with science as a part of general education. Not only 
does the general science instructor need the range of the physical and biological 
sciences, with essential mathematical skills, but he needs to be a philosopher of 
science and its social consequences—a task for which the scientists of Los Alamos 
emphatically state that scientists generally have been ill-equipped, but toward 
the meeting of which they are making inspiring efforts. In response to need, some 
of our universities have developed inquiries into the philosophy of science, its 
social responsibilities, and its bearing on human values, which should be made 
part of every program in the teaching of science—From Bulletin of American 
Council on Education, 1949 Series: Wanted, 30,000 Instructors for Community 
Colleges. 
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N the last generation, divorces have 

increased from one divorce for every 
twelve marriages, to one for every eight, 
one for every six before the war, one 
for every three after the war. Here in 
California, where we do things in a big 
way, we had one divorce for every two 
marriages in 1947, and there were actu- 
ally counties in which there were more 
divorces than marriages. 

During the same time, there has also 
been a great increase in delinquency 
and in the number of people being com- 
mitted to mental hospitals. In spite of 
sulpha and penicillin—in spite of the 
ability to cure syphilis in two weeks in- 
stead of two years—the venereal dis- 
ease rate reached an all-time high. What 
is wrong? 

Can it be that we are giving young 
people greater freedom of choice with- 
out giving them understandings upon 
which intelligent decisions can be made? 
Are we giving them the freedom to 
choose their own mates without giving 
them a basis for choice, except the 
romantic and unrealistic concepts found 
in so much of our romantic literature, 
movies, and popular songs? Are we 
giving them freedom from chaperonage 
without teaching them the kind of be- 
havior at fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen 
that seems to correlate with happy and 
unhappy marriages? Are we giving 
them freedom to “go steady” at fourteen 
or sixteen without teaching them the 
kind of problems they are apt to have 
at sixteen or eighteen or twenty because 
of the natural increase in intimacy if 
they start going steady too long before 
engagement and marriage are possible? 
Have we given them the freedom to 
“park and pet” without teaching them 
how to distinguish between affection and 
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Family Life 


4 BY RALPH G. ECKERT 





4 In this introductory article, Dr. Eck- 
ert raises a number of urgent ques- 
tions to which answers must be found 
if the stability of the American home 
is to be preserved. The symposium 
which follows tells what is being done 
in California secondary schools by 
way of testing in practice some tenta- 
tive answers. In the range of depart- 
ments participating, in the realistic 
treatment, and in the stimulating 
vigor of attack upon critical problems, 
we regard this as the most challeng- 
ing symposium yet presented by the 
JOURNAL on any phase of General 
Education. 


Dr. Eckert received the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of California and 
was already widely known as a lec- 
turer and writer on personality and 
family life problems before appoint- 
ment to his present position as Con- 
sultant in Parent Education for the 
State Department of Education. The 
idea for the symposium originated in 
the discussions at the Workshop on 
Family Life Education conducted at 
UCLA last summer by Dr. Eckert, and 
we are indebted to him for bringing 
together this fine series of articles. 





physical attraction? Have we given 
them the freedom to establish homes of 
their own without preparing them to 
face the problems of mobile apartment 
dwellers far from supporting relatives? 
Have we given them the freedom to get 
divorced easily without teaching them 
to make the adjustments everyone must 
make to live happily in families? Have 
we given them the freedom to work out 
their own relationships, without teach- 
ing them to understand the importance 
of feelings in human relationships— 
their own or their mates? 
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I’m not sure the secondary school can 
teach its students all of the things that 
correlate with successful marriage, but 
we can set the stage for such learning. 
Is it educational heresy to suggest that 
perhaps what happens outside the class- 
room has had more to do with students’ 
lifelong happiness or unhappiness, has 
had more to do with preparing—or un- 
preparing them—for successful mar- 
riage and family life than what we have 
been teaching them? Knowledge alone 
will not do the job. It is not so much 
what we know as how we feel that de- 
termines our success or failure as per- 
sons—as mates, as parents. 


How can we help students come to 
terms with their own feelings—and 
understand better why they feel as they 
do? Can we help them remember the 
way they felt as children, toward their 
parents, toward other children, toward 
school and many other aspects of life 
and “why” they felt that way? Can we 
help them accept their feelings as boys 
or girls at each succeeding stage of their 
development, and understand “why” 
they may have felt as they did about 
themselves and the opposite sex? Can 
we help young people see that happi- 
ness in marriage results not so much 
from finding the right person as from 
becoming the right person, so that they 
may become affectionate rather than 
hostile, appreciative rather than critical, 
honest rather than clever, likable rather 
than impressive, helpful rather than de- 
manding, predictable rather than im- 
pulsive, spiritual rather than cynical? 
If so, we shall have gone a long way 
toward helping them become more co- 
operative sons and daughters, more ma- 
ture husbands and wives, more under- 
standing fathers and mothers. 

There are some real problems of ado- 
lescents, falling in many subject-matter 
fields, that lend themselves to the type 
of discussion that makes it easy to talk 


out and better understand one’s feel- 
ings, and to have our feelings changed 
by this process, or by what others say— 
or the way they say it. There is evi- 
dence that such discussions do change 
behavior, and certainly there is an ac- 
cumulating body of knowledge about 
human behavior coming to us from psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, and 
the other sciences, which will help young 
people better understand what kind of 
behavior during courtship and after 
marriage is most apt to insure the happi- 
ness they all seek. Parents seem to be 
having difficulty persuading youth that 
“morality makes sense,” but I believe 
we have the facts which, properly inter- 
preted, will be convincing to most of 
them. 


The following articles have been pre- 
pared by people who share this con- 
viction, and who have been working 
creatively at the task. Cedric Stannard, 
as a junior high school principal, has 
enlisted both his faculty and community 
in the project with notable success. The 
others are imaginative teachers who, 
being sensitive to the needs of youth 
have adapted their subject matter and 
procedures to meet these needs. Stu- 
dents have responded to their faith in 
them by exhibiting a capacity for ma- 
ture thought and behavior that would 
amaze those who depend on “grades and 
credits” to motivate young people. 
These people have been asked to share 
their thinking and experience in help- 
ing youth come to grips with their 
problems, goals, values, and feelings. It 
is hoped these ideas will serve as stimu- 
lus to the many other fine teachers and 
administrators who are challenged by 
this problem so that public education 
may increasingly help its students de- 
velop the attitudes and feelings, as well 
as the understanding, that makes for 
“the good life,” of which family life is 
such an important segment. 











Senior Problems and Family 


Life 


HERE was a time—we like to 

think that it is past—when high 
school teachers believed that they were 
fulfilling their pedagogical duties amply 
if they hewed to the narrow line of sub- 
ject matter in their struggles to teach 
the young of the land. Too often, Eng- 
lish, geometry, history, science, and the 
rest of the curricular offerings were 
treated as unrelated pieces of a gigantic 
jig-saw puzzle. Seldom did anyone put 
them together to show the whole, but 
hidden, picture of effective living of 
which creative family life is an im- 
portant part. 

Today we have a happier philosophy 
of education. We believe that factual 
knowledge is important, but that learn- 
ing which stops at that point is little 
more than intellectual adornment. We 
want students to feel that what we teach 
them has a place in the scheme of things 
and, rightly used, can help them to build 
happy, useful lives for themselves. 

Some Los Angeles high schools offer 
a course called Senior Problems. One 
of the units of this course deals specifi- 
cally with “You and Your Family.” 
Since, for 60 per cent of our students, 
high school is the end of formal school- 
ing, the Senior Problems approach is 
based upon the realistic attitude that 
these young people are the potential 
homemakers for the next generation 
and, as such, should be prepared spe- 
cifically for that important role. The 
course’ strives to help students in these 
ways: 

To understand the function of the modern 
home in a democratic society and to ap- 





1 You and Your Family—a Resource unit for 
Senior Problems Curriculum Division, Publica- 
tion No. S. C. 432, 1949. 
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4 By HELEN RANDOLPH 





4 A consideration of the basis for a 
happy home life arises naturally in a 
senior problems course when the 
pupils themselves designate the prob- 
lems which concern them most. This 
account of how the various phases of 
this intimate question can be dis- 
cussed with frankness and honesty is 
at the same time a reflection of su- 
perior teaching. 

Helen Randolph is Chairman of the 
English Department in the North 
Hollywood High School as well as 
teacher of senior problems. She is co- 
author with Johnson and Pixley, of the 
book, “Looking Toward Marriage,” 
and has edited texts in English read- 
ings for school use. 





preciate its value. 

To establish sound, wholesome boy-girl re- 
lationships. 

To achieve the maturity necessary to accept 
the responsibilities of marriage. 

To establish a sound basis for the selection of 
a life partner. 

To understand the factors that contribute to 
the establishment of a happy home. 


As teachers of Senior Problems we 
should accept each student exactly as 
he is—rebellious, withdrawn, or well 
adjusted—and help him to become the 
finest person he is capable of becoming. 
We should try to do this, not by de- 
livering sermons from ivory towers, but 
by equipping him with useful knowl- 
edge, teaching him skills, and helping 
him to develop attitudes and appreci- 
ations which will give him the kind of 
strength he needs to meet his life prob- 
lems with courage and competence. 
Senior Problems is primarily concerned, 
as you can see, with the student’s ad- 
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justment to life. Even the most rabid 
foes of curriculum “frills” must surely 
agree that no part of such adjustment 
is more important than that of establish- 
ing a happy, stable home. 


this course we try to help the stu- 
dent, through thought-provoking 
questions, to see that he can never live 
in isolation and that to become a happy, 
creative member of his own family and 
of the human family is a wonderful and 
satisfying goal. If we are successful in 
our teaching, we believe that the stu- 
dent will: 


Appreciate his home and family. 

Learn homemaking skills. 

Accept the duties and responsibilities as well 
as the privileges and rights of family 
living. 

Preserve and develop the moral and spiritual 
values in family living. 

Acquire a sound, wholesome knowledge of 
physical growth and development. 

Develop wholesome, friendly attitudes toward 
members of the opposite sex. 

Seek effective ways of solving personal and 
home problems. 

Learn to deal wisely with the problems of 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 

Use, when needed, the community agencies 
concerned with family welfare. 

Become increasingly aware of the interacting 
influence of home and community and of 
individual responsibility for helping to 
raise the standards of community life. 

Value the family as a fundamental unit of 
society.” 


This is indeed a large order—a gar- 
gantuan goal—and you may be think- 
ing as you read, “Beautiful theories— 
noble ideals—but how are you going to 
do it?’ This is not really as difficult as 
it may seem to the neophyte in the field. 
Teaching is made easier because senior 
students share with the rest of us that 
same fascinated interest in anything 
which concerns themselves and their 
problems. 


Let us say that it is the first day of 
the new semester, and you finding your- 





2 Point of View—Los Angeles City Schools 
Publication No. 470, 1949. 


self gazing at a roomful of students who 
don’t know quite what to expect and 
are waiting for you to make the first 
move. Many are eager-eyed and inspi- 
rational. Some of the school sophisti- 
cates act a little bored with it all. A few 
are obviously waiting to see if the word 
“sex” will rear its head during the first 
discussion. This is indeed a crucial mo- 
ment, for a vital part of the successful 
presentation of the course is to estab- 
lish rapport with your class. Sitting be- 
fore you may be the boy who gets all 
A’s and the one who passes by the skin- 
of-a-D, the most sought-after little 
blonde in school, and the girl that no- 
body notices. Undoubtedly, there are 
the normal quota of show-offs and “shy 
guys,” the usual ratio between the 
bright and the backward. Now is the 
time to say to yourself, “I will accept 
every one of these students exactly as 
he is and try, as best I can, to help him 
find what he needs to achieve his full 
stature as a human being.” 


The first day is well spent if you talk 
over with your students the purpose of 
the course and the urgent need for it, 
emphasizing its carry-over value into 
adult life. It is helpful to have the stu- 
dents fill out a questionnaire which 
covers basic material in the course. This 
will serve as a diagnostic test; the 
teacher can then see how much or how 
little background knowledge the stu- 
dents have and adjust the course ac- 
cordingly. You might also survey (by 
means of unsigned statements) what 
material the class hopes will be taken 
up during the semester. Collect and 
tabulate the results to use as a basis for 
the development of course content. 


UILD, with the students, an outline 
of the course which is within the 
framework of the prescribed curricu- 
lum but is based on student needs and 
interests, as shown by the survey. Work 
out with the class the expected amount 
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of outside work, the forms which they 
will use for written assignments, and 
the evaluation techniques which seem 
fair. Discuss the bibliography and en- 
courage students to suggest additional 
material. It is much easier to say, “We 
will do this” or “We will do that” ; but 
if you can plan the course democrati- 
cally, you will reap a bountiful harvest 
of good will and codperation. The stu- 
dents will feel that Senior Problems 
really belongs to them and is not the 
exclusive property of those in authority. 


Now you are ready to take up the 
first section, which centers about 
“Understanding Yourself and Others.” 
Students are, of course, intrigued 
mightily with the idea of focusing at- 
tention upon themselves. Perhaps for 
the first time they are shaking hands 
with an objective approach in their 
study of why we act as we do. 


ATURALLY, as the teacher, you 

have a responsibility to see that 
certain ideas are brought out in class 
discussions and assignments. Here are 
some which seem basic and useable. 
Each person is a completely unique 
individual and, as such, is wonderful. 
This concept always delights and charms 
the class. You might point out that every 
human being is trying to work out his 
personal interpretation of happiness and 
that there are underlying principles of 
living which will help him to achieve 
his goal. Emphasize the fact that there 
are definite techniques, as learnable as 
those involved in driving a car, which 
help people to live effectively and cre- 
atively. Stress the idea that an im- 
portant goal for everyone is to learn 
to reach physical, mental, social, and 
emotional maturity. Help them to 
understand the basic needs which all 
people strive to satisfy—for security, 
love, recognition, and new experience. 
Some wonderful discussions will prob- 
ably come out of the tossing back and 
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forth of ideas concerning the right and 

wrong ways to satisfy these drivers. 

Lead your students into the green pas- 

tures of thinking which includes such 

ideas as these: 

All human beings have problems as long as 
they live. 

The recognition of the fact that there is a 
problem is the first step in its solution. 
Instead of beating their heads against a theo- 
retical wall, people can analyze problems, 
suggest solutions, test these ideas, and re- 
ject or accept the solutions on the basis 

of this test. 


Help students to realize that the most 
wholesome personality is one which is 
concerned with other people, and that 
the happy person is not the one with- 
out problems, but the one who is able 
to solve his problems. Have your stu- 
dents write a personal inventory paper, 
and give them the California Test of 
Personality. These will provide a basis 
for the individual counseling so im- 
portant in this course. You say, “When 
do I have time to do individual counsel- 
ing?’ You do it during lunch periods, 
or your conference period if the student 
has a study hall, or you plan to use one 
day a week during class, when the other 
students are reading background ma- 
terial for the course. You will find some 
amazing things on those student papers 
if you have put over the idea that you 
are interested and can be trusted with 
a student’s most precious gift, his in- 
most thoughts and concerns. 


|B jrepaeg the study of this section, 
be sure that the student acquires 
sound factual information about human 
behavior from some authorized text. 
Help him to feel that he can do some- 
thing about his problems. Let him know 
that the things which happen to him 
are not as important as the way he re- 
acts to them. Any student who can 
really believe that his fate lies “not in 
his stars, but in himself” and who is 
given techniques for building a good 
life has something to tie to as he tries 
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to compete with the gigantic forces of 
modern society. Show him that by be- 
coming a better individual he is able 
to become a better family member, a 
better member of his community, and 
a better member of the human family. 


All of this leads, naturally, to the 
next section. This deals with his re- 
lationships with the opposite sex as a 
first step in building a successful mar- 
riage. You might begin, not with dating, 
but with something about which the 
class can be objective. Why are boy- 
girl relationships important in prepar- 
ing for a happy marriage? This is a 
good opening question. You will find 
that even the “hot rod” zooming by 
outside is not serious competition when 
you are launched upon this subject. 


Ho” can you get acquainted with 
the opposite sex? What is the pur- 
pose of dating? What is the purpose 
of courtship? What problems do these 
involve? Toss these questions to any 
class and you will get a lively response. 
Absurd or thoughtless answers are usu- 
ally refuted by other class members, 
and you do not assume the role of 
preacher or moral finger-pointer. 


Be sure, also, that you work out an- 
swers to these questions : 


How can I select the right mate? 

What is the purpose of an engagement, and 
what special problems does it present? 
What factors seem to predict happiness in 

marriage? 
What pre-marital factors influence a happy 
marriage? 


Some good points to bring out in dis- 
cussions are such ideas as these: 


Establishing of the right kind of boy-girl re- 
lationships will enable the student to choose 
a mate on a sounder basis than the “moon- 
light and roses” conception of marriage 
so often pictured on the screen. 

The goal of dating is, ultimately the choice 
of a marriage partner on the basis of love 
and respect and common interest; and 
when a student realizes this he is becoming 
mature. 


Romance and courtship are more than the con- 
cern of the couple involved in the relation- 
ship; they are linked inextricably with the 
whole social system. 


People must do more than “fall in love”; they 
must grow into love, as Dr. Eckert says. 
Keep always in your mind the fact 

that these students in front of you will 
establish homes based on what they be- 
lieve about marriage and family living. 
Students, by adroit guidance of discus- 
sions, may be led to discover that love is 
an orientation between people rather 
than a series of breathless, emotional 
encounters in an unreal setting of sweet- 
ness and light. They should also come to 
realize that in any sex experience out- 
side the framework of marriage some- 
one is being exploited. The boys should 
be led to realize that it is important for 
their married happiness that they have 
standards. Girls should be made aware 
of the importance of acting in such a 
way that the boy thinks of them in terms 
of respect and mutual enjoyment rather 
than exploitively. Both should learn 
that moral maturity comes only when 
they are responsible for their own con- 
duct and are ready to take the conse- 
quences for their decisions. Those of 
us who teach should also remember that 
if young people are going to use re- 
straint, it will be because they want to 
and have reason to. Unsigned ques- 
tions will bring to light much that can 
and should be discussed here. 


U is the responsibility of the teacher 
to see that, through assignments, stu- 
dents have a factual background for 
these discussions. If questions arise 
which might better be answered by a 
pupil’s family doctor or his religious 
adviser, refer the student to those 
sources. Avoid loose interpretation of 
data and teach the student to avoid such 
printed pitfalls also. Don’t try to be an 
authority on every subject included in 
the course. Use authorized textbooks; 
call on your librarian for help in com- 
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piling supplementary book lists, both 
fiction and nonfiction. Invite qualified 
resource people to talk with the stu- 
dents. Ask your counselor to work with 
you to develop an adequate testing pro- 
gram. Your good judgment always plays 
an important part in the entire family 
life program. 


Wee students finish this part of 
the course, they should have es- 
tablished sound, wholesome boy-girl re- 
lationships. They should be willing to 
set as a goal the achievement of the ma- 
turity necessary to accept the responsi- 
bilities of marriage. They should have 
acquired a sound basic pattern for the 
selection of a life partner. If you have 
helped puzzled students to realize the 
truth and importance of these things, 
you have done a fine and valuable piece 
of work. 

In the last section of the course, you 
will discuss the future homes which 
students will establish. You ask them 
to imagine themselves in the roles of 
fathers and mothers. As always, you 
raise questions. What human relations 
in the home promote happiness in family 
living? How can families plan for a 
wise use of money? What should an 
effective program of family health in- 
clude? What satisfying recreational ac- 
tivities can families enjoy together? 
What are the joint family-community 
responsibilities ? 

You discuss divorce as a family crisis, 
perhaps; and you ask students to look 
realistically at some of the causes and 
the results. A tragically large number 
can tell you a great deal about divorce 
from the point of view of the child. 
Here it is well to stress the fact that 
children need not follow in the unhappy 
footsteps of parents; that a child who 
knows from bitter experience what 
makes a home unhappy can avoid those 
things when he establishes his own 
home. 
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The greatest part of the discussion 
should center around the positive foun- 
dations for a happy home, such as love, 
children, wise use of family money, 
democratic techniques for solving 
family problems, wholesome attitudes 
toward the physical relationships in 
marriage, satisfying leisure activities, 
religion, family goals, and emotional 
maturity. 

Students should learn to feel that suc- 
cessful family living is a valuable and 
significant life goal. They should feel 
the importance of strong family ties to 
compensate for the fatigue, tension, and 
exhaustion of the outside world. They 
should realize that caring for and about 
others is a strong and important part 
of the development of love. 

Students should be aware of the fact 
that men and women are different in 
many more ways than biologically and 
that each has a specific réle to play in 
marriage. They should know that 
parenthood is not instinctive; that 
people learn to become good mothers 
and fathers. 


Tt WE have taught well, students will 
leave the course with a determi- 
nation to establish homes which will 
encourage and give every member of 
the family an opportunity to become his 
finest self. They will want, sincerely, 
to make these homes places in which 
there is the maximum opportunity for 
the fullest development of physical and 
emotional fitness for all the family. 
They will want children and will give 
them a feeling of belonging—of se- 
curity. They will establish in their 
family groups feelings of mutual re- 
spect and mutual responsibility for the 
success and happiness of the home. They 
will understand the function of the 
modern home in a democratic society 
and appreciate its value. They will show 
promise of growing in their understand- 
ing and practice of the principles under- 
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lying successful family living. They 
will aim at producing a new generation 
which is better than the old one. 


OW then, you ask, can one arrive 

at grades on report-card day in a 
course of this kind? Can one hand in 
a grade on an attitude? By what aca- 
demic yardstick does the teacher arrive 
at the A, B, C, stage? Of course, the 
true measure is the way the student acts 
and the way he feels about the things 
you have discussed ; but there are many 
things which you can assign him to do 
for credit so that you can fill the yawn- 
ing squares in the grade book. 


Frequent objective tests based on the 
points covered in discussion and as- 
signed reading are recommended. 
Pertinent papers for each unit are re- 
vealing as well as gradeable. Ask them 
to write about The Kind of Husband 
(or Wife) I Intend to Be or The Parent 
I Hope to Become, or The Kind of Girl 
(or Boy) I Want to Marry, or My Phi- 
losophy of Life at Seventeen. You will 
get some eye-opening reading as well 
as a grade for your book. 

Students can make significant sur- 
veys or turn in personal diaries show- 
ing progress with problems on which 


they are working. They can take part 
in socio-dramas, write reactions to films 
shown in the class, review material 
which they have read, or do research 
in any field which interests them. The 
important thing to remember in this 
evaluation is that every student in the 
class should have some assignment 
which is geared to his level of ability. 


HERE will be days when you are 

sure no one has learned anything. 
Black doubts about your professional 
competence will assail you; and you 
may look with longing at the life of the 
bricklayer, who is concerned only with 
building a house, not a new generation. 
There will be other days, though, when 
you are certain that educating high 
school students for family life is a good 
thing which has value and meaning. You 
will find satisfaction in knowing that 
you are working with thousands of 
other teachers and community leaders 
who are seeking ways of establishing 
happy, stable homes throughout our 
country. 
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Developing Democratic Practices 


Perhaps we ought first to clarify a few terms. Let us decide what we mean 
by “Democratic Practices,” and secondly, let us see how this can best be brought 
about. Although there would, no doubt, be many variations and degrees of dif- 
ference in the definitions one would obtain from school administrators in a random 
sampling, it seems safe to say that the term implies either one, or both, of the 
following to be true, viz., that pupils are given some voice in determining the 
policies of the school, and that pupils are given some opportunity to assist in 
carrying out school policies. At times only the latter is involved in the definition 
as applied to a particular school. In such cases the policies may be set up by the 
school board, by the superintendent, or by the principal. Essentially the ideal 
sought is to prepare our pupils to be good leaders and good followers. When we 
accomplish this we have developed fine citizens—Mi_ton KuHLMAN, in Bulletin 
of the Minnesota Association of Secondary School Principals. 











Orientation to 


ESIRABLE behavior patterns are 

the ingredients of successful living. 
They are the ingredients that make one 
mature, balanced, useful. On this basis, 
then, certainly it can be agreed that a 
primary objective in general education 
should be insight into, and understand- 
ing of, human relationships. 

American life as we know it is de- 
pendent on the family as a basic 
institution. These relationships that 
characterize the most desirable family 
interpersonal relationships should be 
established as a characteristic behavior 
pattern outside of the familial contacts. 

It is the proper province of the school 
to impress indelibly this pattern. We 
might well inquire, then, if the area 
of relationships isn’t a most important 
function of education considered on the 
wide base of a family-centered, demo- 
cratic, universal, compulsory education. 
The family no longer is the sole source 
of this learning. Not when, in 1946, 
there were six divorces for every ten 
marriages in the United States. Not 
when, in 1946, there were more di- 
vorces than marriages in at least one 
county in California. 


Some families can provide this train- 
ing. Many cannot. Yet these inter- 
personal relationships are the most im- 
portant of our fundamental learnings. 
So-called formal education—empha- 
sis on knowledge and skills—is to a 
large extent futile in comparison with 
the greater need of desirable atti- 
tudes, interests, and personal behavior 
patterns. 

Whereas only a small percentage 
make use of formal education, every- 
one must make use of interpersonal re- 
lationships. On that basis is the family 
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Family Life 


q By LAURISTON TARDY 





4q One objective approach to the ob- 
ligations of successful home life is 
their inclusion in the broader area of 
interpersonal relationships. Such an 
approach leads directly into discus- 
sions of responsibilities connected 
with marriage and the basis for hap- 
piness in the home. This is the point 
of view underlying the course in sen- 
ior orientation at San Rafael High 
School, where Lauriston Tardy is Di- 
rector of Counseling. 

Mr. Tardy became interested in 
personal counseling through the prob- 
lems of pupils whom he was teaching 
in speech and English. His training 
was supplemented by graduate study 
in psychology and counseling at 
Stanford. 





created, maintained, and extended. 
America was founded on the social 
structure of the family. Should it 
founder on the wreck of that insti- 
tution ? 

That which strengthens family life is 
the life line of our society. In this re- 
spect the school has much to offer. 


I propose, then, that the school set 
up objectives that will make better 
interpersonal relationships possible. 
This does not mean simply adding new 
courses. It does mean the development 
of a pervasive quality coextensive with 
the curriculum. 


I propose that the school add to its 
inventory the following items—that 
they may be included as objectives of 
the school : 

1. Realization that successful family life is 


the result of conscious effort and intelligent 
behavior. 


2. Ability to formulate sound generali- 
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zations and apply them to personal and family 
living. 

3. Understanding of the relationship of the 
individual and his family to the community. 

4. Effective participation in group living. 

5. Realization that a desirable character 
can be developed best only through living with 
others, taking an interest in them and respect- 
ing their personalities, and maintaining one’s 
own ideals. 


6. Appreciation of the value of a sound phi- 
losophy of life. 


B*. establishing such objectives, in- 
sisting that they are a primary func- 
tion of education, and demanding that 
our schools make them realizable, 
we can avoid letting the Sallys, Eds, 
Louises, Shirleys, Toms, and Bobs 
grow up into the sort of people so 
many of us, as bewildered adults in a 
bewildering world, are. 


On the premise that this reasoning 
makes sense, San Rafael High School 
(in Marin County, on the northern end 
of the Golden Gate Bridge) initiated a 
program to develop these concepts. 

Senior Orientation is an elective 
twelfth grade year course. Its name is 
the outgrowth of the idea that within 
the course a person establishes where 
he is and where he is heading. There is 
a corresponding Freshman Orientation 
course at the ninth-grade level, a re- 
quirement rather than an elective. All 
of San Rafael’s approximately 700 stu- 
dents (excluding transfers) thus have 
the one course and are eligible, without 
prerequisite, for the other. 


Started five years ago, Senior Orien- 
tation had an initial enrollment of twenty 
students in one class. In successive 
years it has attracted an increasing num- 
ber of students ; currently ninety of the 
135 seniors are enrolled in three classes. 
Program conflicts and the instructor’s 
desire to have small classes prevented 
a larger number from participation. 
(Ideally, I believe that a group should 
consist of not more than 22 students. ) 


Staff personnel requirements made ad- 
ditional sections impossible. The school 
administrator has gone on record for a 
policy that will establish as many sec- 
tions as are needed to service the needs 
of the students, in units of fewer than 
25 participants. (I had hoped at the be- 
ginning of this semester that five would 
change programs from each of the three 
classes; at the end of ten weeks only 
one has done so—hence, class sizes be- 
yond my recommendation or desire. ) 


Senior Orientation is not a subject- 
matter class, although a substantial 
subject-matter knowledge accrues dur- 
ing the year. 

The content is eclectic, derived chiefly 
from the fields of sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, guidance, and 
counseling. 

I conceive of Senior Orientation as 
essentially group guidance. The purpose 
is to strive constantly toward the es- 
tablishment of an individual point of 
view that will become the character- 
istic pattern of behavior of an inde- 
pendent, thinking person. I am pri- 
marily interested in the creation of an 
attitude toward life that is intellectually 
honest, socially acceptable, and indi- 
vidually satisfying—in brief, a demo- 
cratic philosophy of life. 

The classroom thus becomes a place 
in which the adolescent seeks to find 
answers to his questions. Most of the 
questions revolve around the concept of 
self and interpersonal relationships. It 
is my considered opinion that this area 
of relationships is probably the one and 
only common ingredient that all human 
beings have. 


76 joe the period of years the con- 
tent of Senior Orientation has been 
refined and is presently comparatively 
stabilized, although emphasis will vary 
from year to year, and from group to 
group within a year. Senior Orien- 
tation students seek answers to such 
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questions as the following: Why am I 
like I am? How did I get that way? 
Can I do anything about it? How may 
I become the sort of person I’d like to 
be? What sort of educational, vo- 
cational, recreational, and social plans 
should I make? What about dating, 
courtships, marriage? What about sex? 
How may I establish the best family 
relationships? In Senior Orientation 
they work out at least some of the 
answers. 


HEY want the classroom to serve as 

a forum in which they may discuss 
any matter which is of immediate sig- 
nificance to the group as determined by 
an individual’s initiation of a problem 
and democratic concurrence in the de- 
sirability of class discussion. No attempt 
is made to have the three classes pro- 
ceed on an identical plan, although a 
discussion in one group is likely to pre- 
cipitate a similar discussion in another 
group because class members actually 
are sufficiently interested that they dis- 
cuss outside of class that which was 
handled in class. 

The great danger of this phase of 
the work, from both students’ and 
faculty point of view, is the possible 
misunderstanding of this primary func- 
tion of the group. Both students, in and 
out of class, and adults who do not par- 
ticipate in the class activity, may con- 
clude that the classroom simply be- 
comes a place to “shoot the breeze.” 
Such a belief, of course, misses the 
mark: which is organized, purposive 
discussion with an outcome. That the 
class is frequently, even usually, lively 
and interesting should not be considered 
as meaning that it is not, thereby, edu- 
cational. 


My experience with these classes over 
a period of years leads me to say that 
adolescents themselves will accept—in 
fact, advance—points of view concern- 
ing interpersonal relationships, discipli- 
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nary action, etc., that are consistently 
in line with the best group-thinking of 
our faculty. These points of view are 
developed best at the time when there 
is the emergence of what the students 
consider a crisis, 7. ¢., when something 
happens that causes them to be aroused. 


In the general over-all planning for 
the course multiple “texts,” case studies, 
lectures, discussions, assignments, note- 
books, tests on materials and concepts, 
a wide variety of standardized tests and 
measurements, and audio-visual aids are 
utilized. 

Currently, an assignment point sys- 
tem that is cumulative, adapted from 
one developed by Hugh Paterson, a col- 
league, enables a student to know at 
any time and at all times his grade stand- 
ing in the course. This is the system 
chosen by the 1949-1950 groups. For 
years the grades were self-determined 
on the basis of student self-evaluation 
against criteria established by group 
participation. The relative value of the 
two systems is a moot question. 

A series of optional projects makes 
it possible for anyone to raise his grade 
substantially. Relatively few do this 
extra work, for which I am sorry. No 
one has ever complained about his grade, 
for which I am happy. 


yy aa methods used should be 
elaborated upon. 

Although there is no textbook in the 
usual sense of the word, every student 
has a copy of Bennett and Hand’s 
Designs for Personality. ( Although this 
book is relatively “old,” it is the best 
available for the purpose of our groups; 
modifications in a new edition would 
make it more widely and effectively use- 
ful.) A large classroom library, with 
additional materials available in school, 
city, and county libraries, makes it possi- 
ble to encourage wide reading. The 
titles include those usually starred on 
the many bibliographies prepared for 
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the field (another bibliography would 
serve no purpose). Some reading is re- 
quired ; most is “suggested.” 


* material is read by the teacher 
in the classroom. This becomes the 
information for the whole group. For 
variety I sometimes have this material 
tape-recorded for presentation (I am 
interested in hearing my own timing, 
diction, and effectiveness). Occasion- 
ally material is presented in skit form by 
the students via wire or tape recording. 

Case studies of adolescents are used 
for the development of the concept of 
human needs. Written assignments and 
class discussion of key questions con- 
cerning the material make relatively 
certain the pertinent points. 

Various psychological concepts are 
developed through the reading of short 
stories to the class. Escape from reality 
may be illustrated by Thurber’s Private 
Life of Walter Mitty. The psycho- 
logical effect of premarital intercourse 
may well be shown by Saroyan’s Sun- 
down. The volume Thicker Than W ater 
is particularly appropriate for this use. 

Ten copies of Alice Keliher’s Life 
and Growth, a particularly significant 
contribution to the field, and a dozen 
copies of Langer’s Psychology and 
Human Living, a clear exposition of 
the needs-press concept of psychology, 
are constantly available in the classroom. 
No registration is required when they 
are taken from the room; a mortality 
rate of 3-4 yearly is accepted as the 
price of an almost universal circulation 
among the group. 

Reports of student observations 
of the behavior of adolescents and 
adults is encouraged. Sometimes this is 
in class discussion; sometimes in the 
private notebooks that each keeps. Indi- 
vidual folders are maintained for the 
dossier that each student develops dur- 
ing the year. Autobiographies, how the 
student “feels” about things, assign- 


ments, test scores, profiles, etc., bulge 
the folder by the end of the year. 

Class surveys are made when “facts” 
are challenged as merely opinion. The 
group has made opinion surveys in the 
school, surveys of parent attitudes, and 
at least one vocational survey. These 
serve as the starting point for discussion 
and a program of action if the need is 
felt. 

Consistent use has been made of the 
Human Relations series of moving pic- 
tures. One year such pictures were 
shown at intervals of two weeks. Other 
classes have shown less interest in these 
visual aids. 

Among the pictures with greater 
effective use are White Banners, show- 
ing teacher-student relationships, Alice 
Adams, showing the influence of the 
prestige factor on adolescents, Dead 
End, pointing up cultural influences, 
and The Informer, dealing with per- 
sonal integrity. 

The obvious bulletin board displays 
and exhibits are, of course, made use 
of. Encouragement is given to the 
showing of ads demonstrating appeals 
to basic human drives and to cartoons 
on interpersonal relations. Cartoons 
lampooning teachers, progressive edu- 
cation, sex, etc., are not infrequent in 
their appearance ; the satisfying recom- 
pense is that no attempt is made to cloak 
their appearance in anonymity. 


UTSIDE-SCHOOL lectures are 

blessed with the award of optional 
credit for attendance. For example, the 
local appearance of Dr. Karl Bowman, 
speaking on alcoholism, and Dr. Douglas 
Kelley, speaking on normal and ab- 
normal behavior patterns, had consider- 
able student support from Senior Orien- 
tation students. 

At least once a week there is a free 
discussion period on anything that the 
group thinks is important enough for 
a deviation from the core work. Among 
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some of the more provocative dis- 
cussions have been those on the pro- 
priety of wearing off-the-shoulder 
blouses at school, use and misuse of 
senior sweaters, a restrictive crack- 
down on senior affairs, certain sections 
in Life and Growth, and psychiatric 
moving pictures such as The Dark 
Mirror. 


OT the least of the interesting ac- 

tivities is the use made of the class 
personnel by the administration. The 
groups serve as the “town hall” for the 
administrator on many occasions. Re- 
visions of rules have frequently ac- 
companied the culmination of a visit and 
discussion with the classes. 


Because the groups are planned on 
the basis of student relationships and 
interests, it is natural that use would 
be made of sociometry, the science of 
all two-way relationships among indi- 
viduals. In Senior Orientation, socio- 
metric devices are used as a practical 
way to measure the interpersonal struc- 
ture of the group and to help clarify the 
web of relationships within the class. 
The “isolate” and the “center of at- 
tention” are speedily brought into the 
open. Occasionally use is made of socio- 
drama to resolve problems that are in- 
herent in the group. Seating, which is 
changed frequently, is determined on 
the basis of a sociometric device. Suffice 
at this point to remark that, contrary 
to standard procedures in most class- 
rooms, friends are seated next to each 
other rather than separated ; in a group 
situation such as is discussed, at least, 
the result is highly desirable. 


At the beginning of the course, as 
an aid in determining the areas to be 
covered during the year, a self-inventory 
of personal-social relationships is ad- 
ministered. A quotation from the di- 
rections of this inventory shows the 
technique for determination of areas of 
paramount interest. 
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wy ue achievement of insight and 
skill in human relations is one of 
the important, though sometimes neg- 
lected, objectives of general education. 
This inventory is designed to provide 
for students a convenient means for 
‘taking stock’ of their own experience. 
Such a self-appraisal, if it is thought- 
fully and honestly done, can be reveal- 
ing and useful to you. Analysis of your 
responses, and discussion of them with 
a competent counselor, should give you 
constructive ideas for the attainment of 
this objective. . . . In this inventory 
you are asked to indicate any concerns 
or difficulties you have in your personal- 
social relations. The assumptions that 
have been made in preparing the items 
are these: (1) All individuals normally 
do experience difficulties at times in 
their personal-social relationships; 
(2) The difficulties we all experience 
in some degree often provide oppor- 
tunity for growth when we understand 
them and make intelligent efforts to 
solve them; (3) Frank evaluation of 
our difficulties can contribute to growth 
in skill and insight.” 


From the findings of the survey and 
the results of discussion, a decision is 
made by the class as to what they want 
to cover as the general areas during 
the year. It is then that I, as the in- 
structor, know the sea on which I must 
navigate. 


The technique, of course, calls for 
one to be resourceful, to have a wide 
variety of materials on hand, to know 
where to get additional information, 
Thus, it is a most interesting “teaching”’ 
assignment. It is challenging and stimu- 
lating to me as a counselor, and, I hope, 
profitable as well, to those who elect 
the course. For behind the methods and 
techniques and information is always the 
spur for the students to interpret rather 
than state facts; and for me there is 
the imperative to present workable ideas 
which could be used by students in solv- 
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ing problems and yet to avoid indoctri- 
nation or finality. 

Throughout the whole course rating 
scales and tests of aptitudes and achieve- 
ment are used as the need arises. De- 


From this array each student de- 
velops a profile, a picture of himself; 
and from this he works out future areas 
of development in his academic, vo- 
cational, and personal living. And that 


vices measuring mechanical and clerical 
abilities, academic aptitude, interests, 
ee adjustment, individual in be the achievement in each participant 
telligence, and general educational de- . ; ‘. intel 
velopment are characteristic. Among of an attitude toward life that is intel- 
the most interesting, from the students’ lectually honest, socially acceptable, and 
point of view, are some of Dr. Clifford individually satisfying—in brief, a 
Adams’ marriage tests. democratic philosophy of life. 


is Senior Orientation. If the class and 
I have done our job well, the result will 





A Guidance Aid for the Teen-Agers 


Counselors, guidance workers and teachers who work with teen-agers know 
that almost all of them are deeply concerned about themselves, their relationships 
with others, and what they should and should not be doing. Many of the problems 
that confront adolescents are “normal” and yet can be more comfortably met with 
guidance. Some understanding of the meaning of these and awareness of the fact 
that others have similar problems are strong antidotes to unnecessary hazards to 
mental health. 


The Ins and Outs, an American Theatre Wing script prepared in collaboration 
, with the New York Committee on Mental Hygiene and the National Committee 
, for Mental Hygiene, has been enthusiastically received in the schools in New 
York and Connecticut. It is a dramatic sketch for and about teen-agers, dealing 
with the adolescent’s need to belong and be accepted by his own group. It pre- 
sents a well-known situation in schools where one teen-ager is not taken into the 
‘ social life of the group, how this affects his behavior, and how his peers react to 
him. The very “acting out” of adolescents’ feelings by taking part in this play 
about human relationships, is in itself therapeutic. In the discussion which follows 
the play, an opportunity to focus attention on the human relations involved is 
stimulated through the discussion guide which accompanies the script. 


t 
1 
P Packets including an explanatory flier, script and discussion guide are available 
r at the Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene, 600 South Hobard Blvd., 
5 Los Angeles 5, and the Mental Health Society of Northern California, Room 514, 
‘ 1095 Market Street, San Francisco 3. 

Packet No. 1 $1.10 (1 copy of script and 1 copy of Discussion Guide). 


Packet No. 2 $2.15 (6 copies of script and 2 copies of Discussion Guide). 











How a Junior 
The Problem 


THOUSAND college students are 

engaged at E] Camino College this 
year in an experimental approach to the 
problem of helping young people achieve 
a measure of maturity and satisfying 
adjustment as they become adult mem- 
bers of their communities and establish 
their own homes. 

In his first semester at El] Camino, 
each student must register for a course 
in Personal and Social Adjustment. 
The course begins with consideration of 
the basic needs of people, physical and 
emotional, immediate and long term, as 
the underlying reasons for their be- 
havior. Starting with a survey of the 
social groups to which the student him- 
self belongs, he is given some aware- 
ness of the pattern and the interrelation- 
ships in his own culture—the nature of 
the institutions, the customs, the mores, 
the group expectations, the system of 
values, that provide the framework 
within which he grows and develops his 
own personality. He can move from 
there with at least a little insight to the 
discussion of the factors in his heredity, 
his culture and his own individual ex- 
perience that contribute to the structur- 
ing of his personality. 

To most of our students, we believe, 
we give some understanding of the 
origin of the differences between the 
well-adjusted student who feels secure 
and accepted within his group and who 
has some feeling of responsibility for 
the welfare of that group, and his ill- 
adjusted neighbor. 

The common ways in which people 
react to frustration of their emotional 
needs—refusing to look at reality, dis- 
torting it, running from it, attacking 
24 





College Meets 


4 By LOIS J. SWANSON 





4 How early in junior college should 
students consider realistically the 
basis for successful family life? At El 
Camino College, this is a part of the 
beginning program of every student. 
Since such a requirement is unusual. 
it is interesting to learn from this 
report the way it was developed and 
how the students reacted to the topics 
discussed. 

Dr. Lois Swanson received the Ph.D. 
degree in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. She served as a school 
psychologist in Sioux City, and as an 
instructor in Syracuse University be- 
fore coming to California to accept a 
position as teacher and counselor in 
the Glendale Junior College. She has 
been Assistant Director of Student 
Personnel at the El Camino College 
since its establishment two years ago. 





it—all these are discussed. The student 
is given an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the forms these adjustive 
patterns take in the people about him 
as he reads the works of Coleman, 
Kraines and Thetford, Travis and 
Baruch, and a number of other authors. 
Since we know that a few problems of 
adjustment are common to a very large 
percentage of young people, such prob- 
lems as feelings of inferiority and in- 
adequacy are given particular attention. 
We make a serious attempt to give some 
help to those students who have lacked 
the warm home relationships that make 
one secure and confident, or who for 
some other reason cannot accept their 
weaknesses and go on from there. We 
give them what support we can in de- 
veloping that self-esteem and feeling of 
adequacy they will sorely need as they 
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build a place for themselves in a social 
group, make a living in a competitive 
society, and become responsible, stable 
parents. 

The concept of growing toward ma- 
turity is the central core of this course— 
growth from the infantile pattern of 
manipulating people for one’s own satis- 
faction to the self-confident, secure per- 
son who identifies himself with the 
happiness and well-being of his fellows, 
and perhaps assumes some leadership in 
his society. 


N the second semester, each student 

registers for the “marriage course.” 
Most of us on the staff at El Camino 
had some misgivings about setting up a 
required course of this nature. We were, 
those three years ago, a new junior col- 
lege, being established in the area south 
of Los Angeles near the South Bay. 
Our student enrollment was an esti- 
mated, but not a known quantity. In 
requiring these two courses, we were 
exceeding the requirements set up by 
other colleges for the Associate in Arts 
degree. Our students ranged from 
youngsters in their teens, fresh from 
high school, to adults with families of 
their own. Three-fourths of them were 
men, who in most colleges have been 
much less likely to elect such a course 
than women. Many of them were veter- 
ans who wanted to complete their train- 
ing and start earning as soon as they 
could. The course in this second se- 
mester was one in which attitudes are 
much more important than the facts 
per se; the students’ interest and re- 
ceptivity, therefore, would seem to have 
an even greater than usual significance. 
In spite of these things, the adminis- 
tration agreed that since these two 
courses were in line with our philosophy 
of what a community college should ac- 
complish, we would begin by requiring 
them of all our students. Since we had 
anticipated some resistance, particularly 


from transfer students, the general ac- 
ceptance of the courses has been gratify- 
ing. The four units of credit they repre- 
sent have been accepted by both the local 
universities for social science elective 
credit, and the interest in the courses 
themselves, it seems, is gradually be- 
coming sufficient to sell them on their 
own. A survey among a block of ap- 
proximately 250 students in the Mar- 
riage course last year, for example, 
indicated that when asked to reply 
anonymously to some question 89 per 
cent of the men, 96 per cent of the 
women favored requiring such a course 
in college. 


E try to plan our classes in such a 

way as to secure some of the bene- 
fits of group therapy. It has seemed 
to us that two types of students in par- 
ticular profit from this emphasis. There 
is the very shy person who assumes that 
his problem is unique because he has 
been too anxious or repressed to talk 
about it with another, and there is the 
cynical lad who has had too much ex- 
perience to need any education about 
himself or girls or sex or marriage. 
Both of these benefit from sharing their 
points of view with their peers in a dis- 
cussion in which we exchange and evalu- 
ate opinions and check them where we 
can with the best factual information 
that is available. 


Though the size of classes and the 
multitude of demands upon an instruc- 
tor’s time are obstacles, as they are in 
every public junior college in the land, 
we tie in these two courses with the 
total guidance program of the college as 
much as we can. Some of the counselors 
are themselves instructors in these 
courses. With Dr. David Eitzen, we 
look upon education of this type as an 
attempt to share insight and understand- 
ing. We believe a student who is well 
adjusted can accept much of the point 
of view that is presented in the group, 
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but that one with anxieties, fears, guilt 
feelings about himself often needs some 
additional, individual help in clarify- 
ing his situation before he can confi- 
dently make his own decisions. 

During the semester our students are 
encouraged to become acquainted with 
most of the outstanding books in this 
field and to sample, critically, the cur- 
rent magazine literature as well. 


W E begin the specific study of mar- 
riage and family adjustments by 
looking at what is happening to the 
family in our time and inquiring into 
some of the reasons why the American 
family of today is in deep trouble. 

We believe it is important that our 
students have some understanding of 
the differences between the sexes in 
emotional characteristics and in sex re- 
sponsiveness, in so far as these are es- 
tablished. We want to see these differ- 
ences as real in the culture in which they 
live and as elements that must be dealt 
with in working out a complicated re- 
lationship with a husband or a wife. 

We discuss dating and courtship with 
a view to seeing how they can contribute 
to the establishment of happy, success- 
ful families as well as being fun in them- 
selves. Many boys, it seems, have never 
thought of dating as an opportunity to 
build a circle of friends among the other 
sex, to widen their own field of inter- 
ests, and to find out just what they really 
want and need in a wife. 


Questions regarding intimacy and 
premarital intercourse we do not evade. 
A number of students do seriously want 
to know whether a repressed, frigid 
woman is not the almost inevitable re- 
sult of conforming to our sex mores. 
They want to know whether sexual com- 
patibility should not be determined by 
experience before they marry. 

Few teachers or counselors anywhere, 
I suppose, feel that they know all the 
answers on such subjects as these. But 
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perhaps a warm, outgoing girl can come 
to think of some control of her sex im- 
pulses, not as a cold, repressive rule 
imposed upon her by society, but as a 
way of life that brings more happiness. 
Perhaps she can see that it protects the 
values of family life that she herself be- 
lieves to be important, and thus makes 
it more likely that she will bring up her 
children in the atmosphere of a warm, 
emotionally secure family. In this there 
is probably some value, if she is to live 
happily in our culture. It does make 
sense, moreover, to point out that the 
atmosphere in which sex experimen- 
tation before marriage takes place in 
our society—a society that makes no 
provision for sex relations and their 
emotional concomitants outside of mar- 
riage—provides no real test of com- 
patibility. We are quite sure that sex 
experiences in which the elements of 
tenderness, affection, and some assur- 
ance of permanence are lacking may 
give the average girl with a “good” up- 
bringing a completely false notion of her 
own nature and her own responsiveness. 


Yipee many young adults are 
still governed in their feelings and 
their choices by the romantic illusion— 
that love, and love narrowly defined, is 
the only important thing in a marriage. 
To make them aware of the hold this 
attitude has upon them is not easy and 
always meets with resistance. In our 
classes we find that our married stu- 
dents often contribute more than we can 
in discussion in this area. They speak 
with authority about the importance in 
a marriage of shared interests and com- 
panionable qualities. We talk about the 
difference between infatuation and love 
that is strong and durable enough to 
build a marriage on. Without being fool- 
hardy enough to tell anybody what love 
is, it is possible to point out some of the 
“common denominators,” as someone 
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has called them, of this kind of love. 
It is possible for a confused young per- 
son to recognize that infatuation is ego- 
centered, with interest largely in his 
own sensations, while love is other- 
person centered; that one may be the 
proverbial bolt from the blue while the 
other grows only in association and in 
experiencing many things together ; that 
love almost always involves identifi- 
cation with the major goals of the loved 
one. We feel sure that many of our stu- 
dents do recognize that valid choices of 
a marriage partner, while they must cer- 
tainly not deny the importance of love 
and sex attraction, also involve the con- 
sideration of the other as a partner in 
the household, as a companion for the 
rest of his life, and as a parent for his 
children. 


WE consider hereditary factors in 
choosing a mate. Always there 
are questions about the inheritance of 
mental instability, of specific physical 
defects, about the “RH factor,” about 
cousin marriages. We cannot speak with 
certainty upon many of these points, but 
the best references available go a long 
way toward answering the questions. 

We do not overlook, of course, other 
common reasons why people make 
choices that prove to be unwise. We 
consider various types of “mixed mar- 
riages’”’—those involving wide differ- 
ences in religion, culture, economic 
standards, family backgrounds, and 
major life goals. We look at these differ- 
ences, not as insurmountable obstacles, 
but as factors that multiply the difficul- 
ties of adjustment faced by the average 
couple and as situations, therefore, that 
should be thoroughly explored and 
understood. We find a surprising num- 
ber of young people, for example, who 
are not aware of the specific adjustments 
involved in a Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage. Knowledge of the facts in such 
situations, most of them agree, is valu- 


able if it comes before one becomes 
emotionally involved. 


Our counseling interviews indicate 
that many of our students are led to 
serious consideration of their own prob- 
lems by our discussions of emotional 
maturity and readiness for marriage. 
A number of them tell us that they see 
their own situations in an entirely new 
light once they apply the understand- 
ings and the criteria of emotional ma- 
turity to themselves and to their friends. 
I think we are not being naive in be- 
lieving that many of them do conclude 
that before they marry they want to be 
confident that they are mature enough 
for the new relationship, that their 
courtship has been long enough for each 
to be sure of the compatibility of their 
interests and their major goals, and that 
both of them are ready to accept the 
marriage as the permanent framework 
of their lives. 

We always emphasize the values to 
be secured from a good premarital con- 
ference with a physician, and make sure 
our students know what they can expect 
from such a conference. 


HE last half of the course deals 

with the adjustment in marriage it- 
self. Of the host of understandings we 
believe to be significant, there is space 
to suggest only a few. Marriage is not 
an isolated experience. Love, in a mar- 
riage or in any other relationship, is 
not consistent in its intensity. Although 
the glamour of the early love affair can- 
not be constant, it returns frequently, 
the richer for the experiences the two 
have had together. The affection be- 
tween a man and his wife can be nur- 
tured or it can be allowed to wither. 
Some conflict in a marriage is inevi- 
table ; it need not be feared nor regarded 
as a threat to the relationship. There 
is danger in letting one’s tensions pile 
up, unexpressed. It is good for an adult 
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to be aware of the ways of coercing that 
he commonly uses. It is possible to find 
ways of resolving conflicts that leave a 
relationship strong and close. 

We find among those people who 
neither are married nor plan to be soon, 
less interest in the economic aspect of 
family adjustment than in any other 
area of the course. We do not feel justi- 
fied, however, in neglecting it. We cover 
in some detail the common pitfalls in 
borrowing money, the necessity for 
some kind of financial plan, some infor- 
mation about insurance and about the 
relative values of home ownership and 
renting, and some knowledge of what 
standard of living the average couple 
can expect to establish. 


NLY late in the semester do we 

come to the subject of sex adjust- 
ment. We have found that the attitudes 
and the points of view we attempt to 
present here can be better appreciated 
near the end of the course. Since most 
of the relevant biological facts are ade- 
quately covered in a hygiene course, 
we only supplement these as we find 
it necessary. But, most important, we 
have arrived at some basic under- 
standings that seem to be fundamental. 
These are simple things. Failure to 
reach a satisfying sex adjustment early 
in a marriage is frequently followed, 
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given patience and understanding, by 
the achievement of a completely happy 
sex relationship. Fear—fear of the in- 
security of love, of pregnancy, of one’s 
own adequacy, or of anything else—is 
a common enemy of good sex adjust- 
ment. These and similar truths, many 
of them long established, we discuss. 
A number of books that go beyond the 
class material are available for those 
who want to borrow them. 

Finally, our emphasis in discussing 
the coming of children is upon the satis- 
factions and rewards that the complete 
family brings. We deal briefly with the 
physiology of reproduction, with stages 
of pregnancy, with childbirth, and also 
with the legal processes of adoption in 
California. We discuss some conditions 
that seem to be conducive to emotional 
health in children, particularly the atti- 
tudes toward sex that develop in their 
formative years. 

At no time do we attempt to give to 
anyone a standard model with which 
to compare his sweetheart, his wife, or 
his marriage. We hope our students 
will understand, with Dr. David Levy, 
that any marriage is good if it meets 
the emotional needs of the people in- 
volved, and if those people are sensitive 
to the relation between their own be- 
havior and the welfare of the larger 
society. 


How Progress Is Achieved 


Creative teachers have developed new methods, have reduced academic waste, 
and have achieved better codrdination between educational units. Even more im- 
portant accomplishments have come from the codperative efforts of the total 
faculty of a single school or college. When the classroom teacher, the adminis- 
trator, and the counselor pool their knowledge of students, each of them is 
better informed and better able to adjust educational experiences to student needs. 
When there is an experimental attitude and a sincere desire to achieve more 
adequate results from the educational process, education rises to new levels of 
effectiveness. All of us have shared in such experiences and have been inspired 
to better service by them.—Kennetu L. Heaton, in Harvard Educational Review. 











Cooperative Planning for 


Family Life 


HE “Audubon Plan’? for better 

home and family life education will 
have been in operation for two and one- 
half years in February, 1950. 


During this time there has been con- 
tinual improvement in the program, 
and changes are still being made as our 
knowledge from experience becomes 
greater. Furthermore, there should be 
changes at the junior high school level, 
as elementary schools better meet the 
needs of the younger children in this 
field. 


The plan was put into operation after 
two years of planning and evaluation. 
This planning was participated in by 
interested people on our own faculty, 
aided by members of the Los Angeles 
Schools Curriculum Division and mem- 
bers of the junior high school super- 
vising staff. Our local P.T. A. was 
represented by committee chairmen and 
officers, together with selected indi- 
viduals, a doctor, a minister, etc. The 
Tenth District P. T. A. was also repre- 
sented in the planning and plan evalu- 
ation by officers and representative 
chairmen of appropriate committees. 
There were also representatives of vari- 
ous other interested agencies, including 
Dr. Ralph Eckert, Consultant in Parent 
Education. 

The original plan included curricular 
materials presented by most, if not all, 
of the departments in our school, the 
materials being placed at the grade level 
considered to be most appropriate to 
the needs and interests of the students 
as determined by our best judgment 





1 The Audubon Junior High Schoel, Los An- 
geles, California. 


4q By CEDRIC STANNARD 





4 It is extremely important in devel- 
oping a program of family life educa- 
tion that the home, school, and com- 
munity have acommon understanding 
of its purposes. In that way coopera- 
tion may be secured and ignorant 
criticism avoided. An example of the 
values achieved by this policy is pre- 
sented in this account of the coop- 
erative development of such a pro- 
gram in a junior high school. 

Cedric Stannard is Principal of the 
Audubon Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. Before becoming an admin- 
istrator, he had been a teacher of 
biology and hygiene, and this scien- 
tific background has influenced his 
point of view in promoting the kind 
of program here described. 





and experience. In our plan and out- 
line, the following ideas were considered 
as basic: 

1, The home with church and school is one 
of the foundation stones upon which the 
“American way of life” rests. 

2. Civilization has brought an ever widen- 
ing gap between the age of physical maturity 
and the age at which young men and women 
are emotionally mature and financially able to 
undertake the major step of marriage. 

3. Our age has seen a steadily increasing 
number of marriage failures. 

4. The school must do its share in preparing 
boys and girls for successful family life since 
most youngsters will participate in both mar- 
riage and parenthood as a major activity. 

5. The junior high school, which educates 
children during the period of pubescence, and 
early adolescence should plan, as an integral 
part of the curriculum (a) development of 
good healthy attitudes together with (b) in- 
formation appropriate to the age and needs 
of the adolescents. 

6. Bearing in mind that “the whole child 
goes to school,” the program of education for 
happy and successful marriage and home life 
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should be a part of the total school program, 
rather than a mere emphasis on sex education. 


7. The community should have a specific 
part in preplanning and in evaluation of such 
a program. 

With these ideas in mind, the various 
departments planned to include, in part, 
the items outlined below: 


AS is customary, our boys and girls 
are segregated in physical edu- 
cation. In addition to the usual offer- 
ings in physical education, in the B7 
grade are included certain specifics. For 
B7 girls, the subject of sexual matu- 
ration and menstruation is quite natu- 
rally introduced, because of the common 
excuse for three-day periods from 
vigorous exercise. Pamphlets and the 
film The Story of Menstruation are 
used, and opportunity provided for 
group discussion and individual confer- 
ences. A major concern is the develop- 
ment of wholesome attitudes towards 
the problems of sex and maturation. 


In addition to the usual content of 
personal hygiene for B7 boys in physi- 
cal education, opportunities are pro- 
vided to discuss and allay common 
characteristic adolescent anxieties, such 
as: seminal emissions, differences in 
size of the external genitalia, the un- 
descended testicle, circumcision, mal- 
formation of the reproductive organs, 
menstruation, genital interest, mastur- 
bation and differences in the sexual 
maturation in boys and girls. 


In our B7 mixed music class the prob- 
lems of the pubescent and postpubescent 
physical and emotional changes are, 
naturally, introduced with the oncoming 
of the change of voice as a point of de- 
parture. Patience with self and toler- 
ance of others during these changes is 
urged with a minimizing of self- 
consciousness. Music is also considered 
as an addition to the culture and se- 
renity of the home, as a social art for 
group participation and enjoyment, and 
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as an avenue of release of emotional 
tension. 

In our B7, A7, and B8 social studies 
classes we use courses I and II of 
Human Relations in the Classroom.”? 
These courses give a self-understanding 
of the basic emotional needs of each 
individual and, we are sure, give prac- 
tice in self-evaluation and the redirection 
of trends in human relations. This, of 
course should have a continuing effect 
towards more successful adjustment in 
family relationships. 

In our B8 science, in mixed classes 
we give an elementary study of human 
anatomy and physiology. As well as 
the digestive, skeletal, circulatory, 
muscular and nervous system, we in- 
clude “in stride” the reproductive sys- 
tem. During this semester of science is 
also included reproduction in general, in 
plants and animals, with an emphasis on 
the vertebrates, mammals, and humans. 

In the human reproduction unit, sub- 
topics are: heredity, its mechanisms, 
trends and social implications, fertili- 
zation, prenatal growth and develop- 
ment, birth, postnatal growth including, 
briefly, infancy, childhood, and ado- 
lescence. 


N the A8, BY, and AQ social studies, 

the following are included : the impor- 
tance of the birth rate in the story of 
nations, the relationship of the family 
to the community and its function as a 
basic unit of society, the effects of di- 
vorce on children, juvenile delinquency, 
and community problems in general. 

Our homemaking department, of 
course, makes its contribution to family 
life education. With the “broad pro- 
gram” concept of the curriculum 
the seventh grade includes units on: 
(a) hospitality and friendliness in our 
home; (b) my family and neighbors. 
The eighth grade content includes: (a) 


2By Edmund H. Bullis and Emily E. 
O’ Malley. 
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how to entertain in the home; (b) care 
and entertainment of small children; 
and (c) guiding young children. The 
ninth grade includes units on: (a) how 
to plan and carry out parties for the 
family and friends ; and (b) general care 
of little children. 

The mathematics in the A9 grade in- 
cludes work in: (a) the wise spend- 
ing of money (consumer education) ; 
(b) making wise investments ; (c) thrift 
and savings; and (d) preparation of a 
budget. 

In a unit on public health and sani- 
tation in the B9 grade science curricu- 
lum, venereal diseases are considered 
not in isolation, but just as others of 
the many diseases that are communi- 
cable and that create a serious problem 
in community life. 

In an evening P.T. A. meeting in 
October, 1949, our plan and the history 
of its development was presented in de- 
tail to a large group of parents. Dr. 
Eckert then added to the picture by 
stressing the need for an adequate pro- 
gram for training for family-life edu- 
cation in the public schools. 


After the discussion, the film Human 
Growth was shown. A questionnaire 
was then distributed, to be filled out and 
returned unsigned. The questionnaire 
was filled out and turned in by 183 
mothers, 82 fathers, 8 teachers who 
were also parents, and by two grand- 
parents, or by a total of 275. 


O* these 275, 274 approved of the 
showing of the film Human Growth 
during the junior high school years. Of 
the 275, 34 felt that the picture should 
not be shown below the fourth grade. 
Again, 274 approved of the training of 
teachers and developing materials to 
prepare the child for better “family liv- 
ing.” Of the 275, only one person ex- 
pressed disapproval of such a program. 

The Audubon Plan has been in oper- 
ation for the past five semesters. Dur- 
ing this time it had been given con- 
tinual though carefully controlled pub- 
licity. In the light of this fact, it is safe 
to conclude that the parents of our stu- 
dents, as well as the interested leaders 
of our community approve our program 
of “Education for better home and 
family living.” 


Old Schools for New Times? 


There is a great deal of serious-minded talk about the “reconstruction of 
education.” Those who are not so serious-minded about it accept the phrase as a 
proper description of the necessary educational readjustments in a postwar period. 

But “reconstruction” is essentially a conservative term. It suggests restoration 
of the old rather than recognition of the new. It reflects the human tendency to 
return to familiar patterns, especially in institutional life, even in the face of 
critical changes in the social and economic structure. “Back to normalcy” is the 
voice of the average American crying out for the return of his untroubled youth. 
He is like the frog in the Japanese fable. When he lifts himself up for a better 
view of the surrounding terrain, he sees only where he has been, not where he 
is going. This eyes-in-the-back-of-the-head view of life is our greatest impedi- 
ment to progress. The road ahead calls for vision, inventiveness, and courage. 
The road back is the way of inertia—Roy Ivan JoHNsoN, in the Junior College 


Journal. 











Art Does Its Share 


HEN grandmother was a girl, 

art was a cultural study for 
young ladies. The refined, educated girl 
took drawing lessons, learned to em- 
broider samplers, and painted china. 
“Art” was thought of as a picture to 
hang on the wall to fill space and to 
impress people. In school teacher gave 
a drawing lesson once a week, if the 
spelling lesson was finished, and the 
students drew boxes, bowls, and fruit. 


In 1949 our sense of values have 
changed. Many subjects in our curricu- 
lum have become important because we 
have learned the value of applying learn- 
ing to living. The process of education 
is not only a means of developing culture 
or securing a position, it is also learn- 
ing to adjust and to express ideas and 
feelings. An art course should help de- 
velop a student’s ability to express feel- 
ings and to more fully appreciate his 
surroundings. What is more important 
in his surroundings than learning to live 
with others as a member of a family? 


In the Art Department of one public 
school we strive for a goal of good 
citizenship, appreciation of life about 
us, and art skill. This is approached in 
a manner which stresses family life, our 
home, how we dress, how we care for 
our body, and how we spend our leisure 
time. The course covers problems con- 
cerning beauty in the home, beauty in 
nature, and beauty of the body. Since 
the Art Department enrolls both boys 
and girls, attitudes of proper acceptance 
are important. 


In art there are three phases of family 
life which are emphasized. One is the 
home and how it can be improved by 
color, furniture placement and con- 
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4q One element in home happiness is 
the development of appreciations, 
and the touches of charm and beauty 
that give satisfaction. The part which 
the teaching of art may play in mak- 
ing the home more attractive, insubsti- 
tuting refinement for vulgarity, and 
in making possible wider areas of 
shared pleasure is indicated in this 
discussion of ways that art may con- 
tribute to happier home life. 

Daisy Cromwell is head of the art 
department in the Ventura Junior 
High School. She serves also as Coun- 
selor on Personal Problems for Girls. 





venient planning. Another is craft work 
and the carry over from school to leisure 
time at home. This gives an opportunity 
for the family to work together happily 
while creating art objects. The third 
phase is figure drawing and clay model- 
ing to develop an appreciation of the 
human body in its development. The 
project emphasizing the physical at- 
tractiveness of the home should precede 
the other two phases. The house itself 
is a basic necessity in a family and the 
appearance of this house is of funda- 
mental importance to its members. 
When introducing the problem of in- 
terior decoration or application of de- 
sign and color to the home, the student 
is more interested in observing pre- 
vailing conditions at home with an eye 
for improvement. A class discussion 
on color harmonies, furniture place- 
ment and object arrangement is usually 
carried home for discussion by the 
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family—and so the ball starts rolling. 
The ideas pop out and drawing boards 
are covered with plans for a nursery 
for little sister, a color scheme for re- 
upholstering the living room divan, or 
the newest wall paper for the dining 
room. 

Beauty in nature will interest chil- 
dren of all ages as animals, birds, in- 
sects, and flowers are such familiar ob- 
jects. This is a design problem and boys 
and girls on the farm or in the country 
blossom forth with amazing knowledge. 
Animals in their natural environment 
are taken for granted by children and 
if they can be designed or stylized the 
natural approach to the object in its 
surroundings develop an excellent back- 
ground for figure study. 


Sn of the human figure in art 
can be developed in various forms. 
A gradual transition from nature de- 
signs is a study of “old masters” and 
painters. Picture slides of ecclesiastical 
paintings, along with cathedrals and old 
churches are closely related to the child’s 
religious life. If this is approached in 
a religious, historical manner and they 
associate pictures which may be in their 
own church, the fact that the little nude 
body of the Christ Child or the draped 
body of an angel is predominate is inci- 
dental. The meaning of the picture it- 
self is important. The color, line, compo- 
sition of the picture is stressed and an 
emphasis put on skin tones, shadow, 
drapery, background, and body struc- 
ture. If a textbook is used in the art 
department, this is an approach to the 
appreciation of the book and its use 
before it has even been distributed to 
the class. 


An introduction to clay modeling of 
figures is rather a satisfactory step at 


this point. We have seen animals, fat 
chubby babies, and the human figure of 
adults in the study of the old paintings, 
so what is more intriguing than model- 
ing a figurine of a fat cherub. Students 
enjoy bringing pictures from the home 
of the children in the family. At this 
time a discussion of how children grow, 
how growth varies in the two sexes, and 
sex differences in boys and girls is ap- 
propriate for actual figure construction. 
The boys will be eager to do an athlete. 
Here muscle and bone structure, line of 
position, and proportion will be an excel- 
lent project of construction. 

Figure drawing in charcoal or crayon 
should be a true anatomical study. 
This involves physiological reference 
material and an analysis of body growth 
at various age levels. A student should 
learn to correlate art and science in 
this study. 


HE art department attempts to 

teach beauty in thought and action 
as well as develop a drawing skill. The 
human body can be studied by students 
of all ages. Frank discussion through 
the gradual development of these prob- 
lems will tend to become a natural thing 
and much of the unattractive will dis- 
appear. Obscene pictures, defacing of 
books, and markings on prints of old 
paintings will be frowned upon by stu- 
dents who have been taught the beauty 
and physiological construction of the 
human figure. 


The art student of today learns there 
is beauty in every phase of our daily 
life. Our body, our clothes, our house 
or the family automobile is more beauti- 
ful because art has graduated from 
grandmother’s sampler to an important 
factor in modern communication. 











Family Life Education in 


Biology 


GREAT deal has been said about 

where, in terms of curriculum, 
family life education should be taught. 
If one is to look at the broad principles 
of human relations upon which family 
life is based, it becomes obvious that 
no one course has priority or a mon- 
opoly on this subject. Human relations, 
indeed family life, is as broad and all- 
inclusive as education itself; and 
whether we like it or not, consciously 
or unconsciously, positively or nega- 
tively, we are educating our young 
people in the art of living. 

In the following discussion we will at- 
tempt to answer the questions : 1. Where 
can we integrate family life education 
into biology? 2. How can it be inte- 
grated? and 3. What specifics shall we 
integrate ? 

Before getting into the course of 
study for biology it might be well to an- 
swer the question, “What do you pur- 
pose to accomplish by teaching such 
material in biology?’ The biological 
sciences have for years been teaching 
about reproduction in living things; 
some in more, some less detail, depend- 
ing upon the inclinations of the indi- 
vidual teacher. By integrating the 
broader concept of “education for 
family living,” we as biology teachers 
are challenged to broaden our edu- 
cational objectives to not only include 
the giving of specific information, but 
the development of wholesome atti- 
tudes, and help in acquiring skills in 
human relations that make for better 
adjustments in all of life’s situation. 

We can then summarize our ob- 
jectives for such teaching as follows: 
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4 By EVA KIRBY 





4 Too seldom have teachers of Biol- 
ogy utilized the unique advantage 
which that science can offer in pre- 
senting objectively the human life 
cycle. The point of view reflected in 
this article recognizes that a basic 
function of the family is the produc- 
tion and rearing of healthy, happy 
children, and that this is best assured 
through a scientific understanding of 
the elements affecting, favorably or 
unfavorably, this function. 


Mrs. Eva Kirby is a teacher of life 
science, advanced biology, and 
physiology at the Susan Dorsey High 
School in Los Angeles and is also a 
member of the Family Relations 
Council of Southern California. 
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ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


. A wholesome attitude regarding the place 


of reproduction in the life processes. 


. An appreciation of the similarities and 


differences between the sexes and their par- 
ticular problems. 


. A desire to make the most wholesome 


choices in all matters of conduct. 


. An appreciation of the “rdéles” in the family. 
. The ideals of sincerity, honesty, consider- 


ation, and coéperation as means to a happy 
family and harmonious human relations. 


SKILLS TO ACQUIRE 


. The habit of intellectual honesty. 
. The ability and habit of objectivity. 
. The skill and habit of objective self-evalu- 


ation. 


. The skill of harmonious and effective 


human relations. 


. The skill of scientific problem solving. 


INFORMATION 


. To provide a vocabulary that will facilitate 


objective and scientific discussions. 


. To develop an understanding of “growth,” 


and its relation to social adjustment and 
behavior. 
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3. To gain knowledge concerning the anato- 
my and physiology of the nervous system, 
the endocrine system, and the reproductive 
system. 


A? space is limited, we will consider 
only the B10 life science or biology 
course. In brief, there are generally four 
broad areas covered in this introduc- 
tory course: (1) The introduction; 
(2) Characteristics of living things; 
(3) The basic life processes of living 
things; and (4) The conservation of 
health. 

In the introductory unit, which in- 
cludes the scope of biology and the 
methods of science, there are real oppor- 
tunities for encouraging the student to 
think of himself as a subject for ob- 
jective study. If there are discussions 
on vocations and hobbies in which bi- 
ology plays a part or is the foundation, 
we can point out that the building of 
a happy family and home is a major 
vocation in which the knowledge and 
understandings obtained from the study 
of biology can be of real value. Students 
can be challenged to discover how many 
of their present social interests and hob- 
bies have a foundation in biology (sex 
differences, etc.). Wholesome attitudes 
toward and interests in the opposite sex 
can be discussed. 

Unit two considers the characteristics 
of living things and includes their ac- 
tivities and organization into cells, 
tissues, organs and, finally, organisms. 
In studying the activities of living things 
we can include the ways in which man 
has modified his environment in order 
to give more meaning and more security 
to the individuals involved in carrying 
on the various life functions together. 
Examples of functions: food getting 
and using, reproducing, etc. This offers 
a fine place to begin to speak in an ob- 
jective way about human reproduction. 
In the study of the organization of 
living things, the human egg cell and 
the sperm cell can be discussed along 


with other cells. It can be pointed out 
that they have many factors in common 
with other living cells. In discussing 
the grouping of cells into organs, the 
reproductive organs may be mentioned 
along with the stomach, etc. A concept 
of the interaction of all organs in con- 
tributing to the wholeness and well- 
being of the organism and the com- 
munity may be pointed out in regard 
to man as well as other animals and 
plants. 


NIT THREE covers the basic life 

processes of all living things. There 
are unlimited opportunities for inte- 
grating family life education into this 
particular subject matter. In nutrition 
there can be discussions on problems the 
family faces in obtaining food, choice 
of foods, etc., and how these problems 
affect home harmony. Consumer edu- 
cation as an aid to happy family life 
may fit in here. Discussion of digestion 
offers opportunity to talk about the teeth 
as aids to personality as well as biologi- 
cal necessity for food mastication. The 
effect of emotions upon enzyme se- 
cretion can be pointed out. This may 
develop some understanding of digestion 
as related to disposition, to family argu- 
ments, to arguments at the dinner table, 
etc. 


Study of the urinary system offers 
an excellent place for the introduction 
of much of the vocabulary needed in the 
study of reproduction. An understand- 
ing and objectification of the pelvic 
anatomy and physiology can easily be 
accomplished during this study. The 
concept that this region of the human 
body is just as normal and as important 
as the lungs, heart, or stomach will aid 
in the establishment of wholesome atti- 
tudes for the study of human repro- 
duction. 

During discussions on behavior there 
are wonderful opportunities to bring the 
knowledge of the anatomy and physi- 
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ology of the nervous systems into under- 
standable relationship with the immedi- 
ate problems the adolescent is facing in 
the family, the school, and society. 
Other problems of interest might be: 
What makes us do certain things? Why 
are we self-conscious? Why don’t my 
parents understand me? How can I 
understand myself? How do we make 
and break habits? Puberty changes in 
the body? Developing sex interests ? 

In addition, the entire field of mental 
health offers opportunity to point out 
the basic psychological needs, trace per- 
sonality development from childhood, 
to point out the need for a happy family 
situation in the development of a men- 
tally and emotionally happy individual. 
An understanding of repressions, sup- 
pressions, frustrations, fears, and wrong 
attitudes, can be discussed. Here may 
be the opportunity to point out the need 
for proper and wholesome attitudes 
toward sex and its rdle in life. This is 
the ideal place to lay the foundation in 
terms of attitudes for the next subject, 
“continuing the species.” 


i fo the study of lower forms of repro- 
duction an atmosphere of objectivity, 
scientific approach, and natural vocabu- 
lary usage can be emphasized. This will 
serve as fine background for the study 
of human reproduction. It should be 
remembered in connection with such 
study that students do not readily trans- 
fer information learned about one organ- 
ism to other organisms. The teacher 
must, therefore, consciously make al- 
lusions and comparisons to the human 
organism. 

During the study of human repro- 
duction it is helpful to the students as 
well as to the teacher to provide a ques- 
tion box of some type for the students. 
They should be encouraged to ask all 
sincere questions in their minds. The 
teacher may use these as a guide, or 
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may actually set aside one day or more 
in which to read and discuss the ques- 
tions asked. All questions should be 
honestly answered, sometimes they need 
rewording, or further explanation, but 
the straightforward, sincere interest of 
the teacher in all questions will do more 
in aiding the students to develop proper 
attitudes than any amount of informa- 
tion they can be given. Out of some 
1,000 questions asked by boys and girls 
we have found that the girls have more 
questions concerning intercourse and 
birth than any other subject, with boy- 
girl relations coming second. The boys’ 
questions in order of frequency con- 
cern: (1) intercourse, (2) mastur- 
bation, (3) venereal diseases. 

In the last unit on the conservation 
of health, a thorough understanding 
of the causes, cures, social and family 
implications of venereal diseases should 
receive full treatment. Students should 
be aware of the dangers involved in 
self-medication for diseases or other 
disorders of the reproductive system. 
In connection with drugs and self- 
medication in general, students can dis- 
cuss ways in which to introduce new 
information into the home so that 
parents will not resent the information. 
This is also a good place to discuss the 
work of agencies interested in helping 
the family solve its problems, and a list 
of such local agencies can be provided. 


OUR young people have many ques- 
tions. They will get them answered 


from someone. As teachers we stand 
in a unique position. We dare not fail 
them. Ours is the challenge to gain their 
confidence, listen to their questions, and 
then answer them sincerely. So may 
we help our young people develop atti- 
tudes, skills, and understandings in the 
art of living that will aid them in build- 
ing wholesome and happy family and 
human relations. 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHER AND STUDENT 


Morton Pictures 
In the Beginning 
Human Growth 
Birth Among Mammals 
Human Reproduction 
Sreip Firms 
Birth Atlas—Source : California State De- 
partment of Health 
Watt CuHarts 
Male and Female Pelvis—Source: Frohse 
Anatomical Charts 
Anatomy of Birth—Source: Turtox Chart 
SrupENT DIAGRAMS 
Mimeographed diagrams of reproductive 
systems (teacher prepared) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Students 

Students should make a search for current 
and reliable information. Check with your 
librarian and arrange to have a list of avail- 
able books typed for posting in all B10 Biology 
reoms. 

Each student should have an available copy 
of some reference such as Crisp, Growing Into 
Maturity, or other good pamphlet. 


Teachers. 

Brester, Grirrirus, and Pearce. Units in 
Personal Health and Human Relations. 
University of Minnesota, 1947. 


Burcess, E. W., Corrrert, Leonarp. Pre- 
dicting Success and Failure in Marriage. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

Crips, KaTHaARINE B. Growing Into Ma- 
turity. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1944. 

Gripert, Marcaret S. Biography of the Un- 
born. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1939. 

Hoskin, R. G. Endocrinology. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1941. 

Kevrner, Axice. Life and Growth. 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 


Lanois, Paut. Adolescence and Youth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 

ParraAN, THOMAS, and VonpERLEHR, R. G. 
Plain Words About Venereal Disease. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 

SCHEINFELD, A. You and Heredity. New 
York: Stokes, 1939. 


Strain, Frances B. Love at the Threshold. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1942. 
ZABRISKIE, Louise. Nurse’s Handbook of 
Obstetrics. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
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For further references see the BeMeawenbics 
in any of the mentioned books, or the pe 
raphy in Landis and Landis, Building a Happy 
Marriage. 


We Have to Live With Them 


Comics, radio, movies, and television—these are a part of our children’s world 
today. They are among the ways by which words and ideas, our culture and our 
thinking, are being passed along to our children. Yet many view these new de- 
velopments with misgivings, and yearn for the good old days when a child could 
sit down with a book without being distracted by the voice of the radio and the 


ever-present lure of a comics magazine. 


This wish might astonish parents of not so many generations ago who looked 
upon books themselves as breeders of idleness and day-dreaming. When the in- 
vention of printing made books available to everyone, pleasure reading was first 
forbidden, then restricted. Not so many years ago Gulliver's Travels and Huckle- 
berry Finn were forbidden reading for the young. Today we not only accept 
books, we hope and sometimes insist that our children read them. Indeed, many 
parents now resist comics, radio, and movies on the ground that they take time 
which might otherwise be spent with “a good book.” Sooner or later, however, 
we shall probably accept these new developments, too, and learn to use them as 
we have learned to use books.—Josetrz Franx, Educational Associate on staff 
of Child Study Association of America, in Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 148, 


Comics, Radio, Movies, and Children. 

















Homemaking Emphasizes 
Family Problems 


In the Santa Barbara Schools 
4 By ALMA R. RITCHIE 


S one goes over the current articles 
in educational literature, the ques- 
tion is often left in one’s mind: “Do the 
authors really have such a program, or 
is that the program they have on paper 
and would like to put into practice?” 
Another impression that is conveyed to 
the reader is that the program is “brand- 
new,” something in its very inception. 
The author of this article wants to clear 
any misunderstanding in regard to these 
two points as affecting the homemaking 
program. 

The program as described in this arti- 
cle actually exists. Anyone could visit 
it any school day and observe it in prac- 
tice. The content of certain areas, the 
placement of certain units, and the meth- 
ods of instruction are not set. The pro- 
gram is still in an experimental stage. 
It is subject to change and probably 
should always remain so. Changing so- 
cial and economic factors are bound to 
create conditions that will bring about 
curriculum changes. Teachers are al- 
ways making valuable discoveries 
through practice and observation that 
will affect the program in certain as- 
pects. This is the only way to make 
progress and strengthen the program. 

The second point the author wishes 
to emphasize is that the homemaking 
program is not new. The term “home- 
making”’ is rather new, but Home Eco- 
nomics has been a part of every modern 
high school for many years. But our 
present program of homemaking covers 
a greater area, includes more units in 
relation to the home and life, includes 
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4q The newer trend in homemaking 
classes toward emphasis on the acute 
problems of modern family life is re- 
flected in these two accounts. There 
are implied also some useful sug- 
gestions upon inter-departmental co- 
operation and upon teacher educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Alma Ritchie is Coordinator of 
Homemaking and Parent Education 
for the Santa Barbara City Schools. 
Mrs. Ruby Cooper is a counselor and 
homemaking teacher in the Redondo 
Union High School. 





all girls and makes a great effort to take 
the program into the girls’ homes, and 
is adapted to each girl’s abilities. Pro- 
visions are made for the exceptional 
student as well as the mediocre or the 
borderline cases. One factor is con- 
stantly emphasized: all kinds of girls 
will be homemakers. It is perhaps a 
true fact that not all girls will be nurses, 
bookkeepers, or teachers, but it is a fact 
that most girls will be mothers and 
homemakers. Consequently, there is no 
particular group of girls that need this 
training more than another. It must be 
adapted to all. 

The structure is organized as a four- 
year program for all girls. It begins in 
the seventh grade and continues through 
the tenth. One fifty-minute period a day 
for the four years is devoted to home- 
making. 

The work in the seventh grade con- 
sists mostly of clothing and home crafts. 
It emphasizes healthful clothing, a study 
of textiles, shopping, etiquette, and gar- 
ment construction. 
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A broader homemaking course is of- 
fered in the eighth grade with emphasis 
on helping with family meals, helping 
to care for young children through play, 
pooks, and toys. The girls learn to pre- 
pare a complete breakfast and a simple 
luncheon as well as to serve these family 
style. Throughout the course, getting 
along in the family group, which would 
mean at school as well as at home, is 
stressed. 


HE ninth- and tenth-grade courses 

will be described in more detail 
since the features incorporated in these 
years are adapted to the senior high 
school. 

In the year 1947, the Santa Barbara 
City Schools adopted the Vocational 
Program under the George Barden Act. 
The two-year program was adopted for 
all girls in the ninth and tenth grades. 
At the present time there are seven 
homemaking teachers working in this 
program; four in the ninth and three 
in the tenth grade. These seven teachers 
have 21 sections with 23 girls in each 
section. A very unique part of the pro- 
gram is the home project in which each 
girl is engaged. Most of the homes are 
visited before the school term begins 
in the fall and again during the year 
when and if another visit is desirable. 
A planned conference period with each 
girl is extremely helpful and essential. 
The over-all purpose is to help the girls 
understand the privileges and obli- 
gations of family life and how they can 
most effectively fit into the family unit, 
both now and in their future homes. The 
selection of a home project should be 
made with great care, enlisting the 
interest of both mother and daughter. 
Much help in choosing a home project 
has been brought about through class 
discussion and by class reports. 


The scope of the ninth grade is de- 
voted to helping to plan, prepare and 


serve family meals, care and improving 
the appearance of the girl’s own room, 
some skill in the selection and construc- 
tion of clothing, as well as the impor- 
tance of personal appearance and good 
health. Making and keeping friends and 
boy-girl friendships are also discussed 
at great length. 


During the tenth year, emphasis is 
placed upon the girl in relation to the 
family and to her vocation. Home care 
of the sick, diets for the sick, communi- 
cable diseases, budgeting time and 
money, furniture selection, arrangement 
of furniture, care of the surroundings 
of the home, sharing responsibility for 
family meals, looking toward adulthood, 
planning for marriage, understanding 
young children, observing young chil- 
dren and clothing construction for the 
girl as well as for the home and family. 


Beside the four-year required pro- 
gram, there are several elective courses 
offered to the girls. Clothing may be 
elected in the ninth grade. The senior 
high school also offers advanced 
clothing, home management, advanced 
foods, and child care. 


NE of the most outstanding fea- 

tures of the entire program is the 
Child Development Laboratory. This 
part of the homemaking is a codpera- 
tive project that was developed by the 
Home Economics Department of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
College and the Santa Barbara City 
Schools. The City Schools built the labo- 
ratory last year on the high school 
grounds and maintain it. The Santa 
Barbara College provides the personnel 
for instruction and supervision, and the 
State Department of Education pays a 
share of the expenses.’ Its purpose is 





1 Any high school or junior high school can 
establish a parent-child laboratory either under 
homemaking or adult education and receive 
additional State support.—R.G.E. 
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to offer courses and provide laboratory 
facilities and experience for both college 
and high school pupils. 

The enrollment in the laboratory is 
fifteen children, ages three to four and 
a half. The children are in the labora- 
tory from nine until twelve o’clock each 
morning, Monday through Friday. 
A nurse is present every morning for 
one hour to inspect the children and she 
keeps a record for each child. 

During this three-hour period their 
activities include supervised play, 
stories, music, creative experimentation, 
a rest, and midmorning fruit juice. 
A one-way-vision screen for students 
is a part of the equipment. 

A few regulations are imperative 
when children are brought together: 
the children are required to have a 
physical examination, a successful small- 
pox vaccination, diphtheria and whoop- 
ing cough immunizations before en- 
trance. Tetanus immunization is also 
recommended. If after a conference be- 
tween parent and teacher the child is 
enrolled, a fee of $30 per semester is 
charged. The fee charged is used for 
refreshments, nursing service, and con- 
sumable supplies. 


6 See Advisory Committee for the 
laboratory is made up of the Chair- 
man of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment from the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, the Principal 
of the Santa Barbara High School, the 
instructor in charge of supervision, and 
a Codrdinator of Homemaking from 
the City Schools. This committee meets 
only when problems arise that need dis- 
cussion and group decisions. 

The high school students from home- 
making and child care classes use the 
laboratory for observation. During the 
spring semester, 223 such students used 
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the laboratory for approximately 59% 
hours. Parents of the children enrolled 
may use the laboratory for observation, 
and several of them used the opportunity 
during the spring semester. 

Our curriculum is still in a state of 
change, a condition that we shall proba- 
bly maintain. Since we are in only our 
third year, it is necessary to plan, teach, 
experiment, and evaluate the results. 
Many parts of our program no doubt 
will need revision. The program must 
be kept broad and flexible to meet the 
individual, as well as the group, needs 
of all students. If our program fulfills 
its purpose, it must be practical as well 
as ideal. The American home is the 
basis for our way of life. If it is not 
preserved, the democratic principles of 
American freedom and democracy can- 
not be preserved. We believe that we are 
making an important contribution to the 
fitting of each girl for her place in the 
American home. Also we are glad to 
learn that many minds are earnestly 
thinking of a program to fit each boy 
who goes through our schools for his 
place in the family unit and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 





At Redondo Union High School 
4 By RUBY COOPER 


LTHOUGH homemaking classes 
have been taught for many years 
at Redondo Union High School as the 
chief source of help in preparation for 
family life and parenthood, something 
new has been added recently. These ad- 
ditions to our curriculum have come in 
the form of new courses as well as new 
units in old courses. 

During the school year 1948-49, 
Human Relations as a senior home- 
making course was offered to both boys 
and girls as an elective. This school year, 
to replace this course, a unit on family 
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life education of several weeks’ duration 
has been added to the senior year course 
in social studies called Problems of 
American Democracy. To graduate 
from our high school a student must 
have passed this required course. Other 
courses with new units emphasizing 
family life education are the home- 
making courses based on the George 
Barden Program, which encourages 
emphasis on units other than foods and 
clothing. These skills, however, are not 
overlooked. Skills should still be of 
basic importance in the art of home- 
making, but additional attitudes, view- 
points and personal growth phases are 
needed also. 

At present the enrollment in these 
courses is approximately 485 students. 
The total enrollment in homemaking 
courses is 780 girls and boys. This is 
a rather large percentage of our two 
thousand students at Redondo Union 
High School this fall. 


J UST to give an idea of the wider 
scope possible in these courses the 
units cover such topics as child care, 
child development, your family, home 
management, making friends, home 
nursing, everyday living (including 
home planning), budgeting, looking to- 
ward marriage, with a good deal of time 
devoted to the skills in clothing and 
foods. Home projects are a required part 
of each student’s work, giving an oppor- 
tunity for closer home-school contact 
as well as a practical application of the 
value of studies. 

New classes well under way in home- 
making this year are our boys’ classes. 
Sixty boys are now enrolled. The course 
covers such units as: (1) Personal nu- 
tritional needs; (2) Sharing responsi- 
bility for family meals; (3) Vocational 
opportunities in homemaking for boys ; 
(4) Social responsibilities ; (5) Per- 
sonal grooming ; and (6) Selection and 
care of clothing. 








Freedom of Teaching 


The never-ending search for truth by the open and inquiring mind is a basic 
necessity for the survival of the democratic way of life. To the fundamental con- 
cepts of our democratic tradition, including the freedom to teach or publish the 
results of honest and competent inquiry, the overwhelming majority of college 
teachers are deeply devoted. To impose upon them loyalty tests not required of 
other professions, or for outside nonprofessional bodies to investigate their pro- 
fessional competence or integrity, affects adversely the morale of both college 
teachers and their students. In institutions where such practices obtain, teachers 
are being intimidated and students are being led to believe that colleges dare no 
longer engage in the disinterested pursuit of truth, but must become instruments 
of propaganda, Phi Beta Kappa is bound to be concerned whenever conditions 
prevail in our schools and colleges which threaten in such ways the American 
principle of freedom of teaching—From Statement of Policy on Freedom of 
Teaching, issued by Executive Committee of Phi Beta Kappa, June 13, 1949. 








Growing Interest in Family- 
Life Education Is Statewide 


LL over the State of California 
imaginative and creative teachers 
and administrators are tackling the job 
of helping youth to become more ma- 
ture adolescents, more understanding 
sons and daughters and helping them 
to develop the attitudes, feelings and 
understandings that will make them in- 
creasingly mature husbands and wives, 
fathers, and mothers. I regret that it is 
impossible to include in this symposium 
many more reports from the field. 
I should like to have included a report 
on the four-year social science sequence 
at Hayward High School culminating 
in a semester on marriage and family 
relations for all seniors—a sequence in 
which a teacher picks up a group of 
freshmen and carries them through the 
four years, getting to know them inti- 
mately and thus being able to help them 
better with their problems. 


I should like to have reported more 
from the many English teachers that 
I know are using literature to illustrate 
the problems of boy and girl relations, 
of family relations, of changing patterns 
of culture, etc., but space is limited. 
I should like to have described the 
manner in which the Modesto biology 
teachers and administration found out 
that the parents of their biology stu- 
dents overwhelmingly approved of the 
film Human Reproduction in mixed 
groups and thus encouraged them to 
make that a part of their regular pro- 
gram. 

You would have been interested, 
too, I am sure, in knowing more about 
the three coeducational Homemaking 
classes at Horace Mann Junior High in 
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q By RALPH G. ECKERT 





4q These concluding comments to the 
symposium, prepared by Dr. Eckert. 
emphasize the momentum which this 
new movement to develop realistic 
and functional programs in family life 
education is attaining throughout the 
state. Of particular significance are 
his references to some of the implica- 
tions for curriculum revision and for 
the preparation of competent teachers 
qualified to meet the new responsi- 
bilities. 





Los Angeles, or the four classes in 
Boys’ Foods at Marshall Senior High, 
or the classes in Social Arts, including 
family relations, at Franklin High 
School in Los Angeles. You would also 
have been interested in the experimental 
nursery school being operated by the 
Homemaking Department of Willow- 
brook High School in the Compton area. 


I should like to have told about some 
of the fine work being done by health 
and physical education teachers with 
special problems raised by boys and 
girls, apparently only in segregated 
groups. Particularly I should mention 
the work going forward in San Diego 
from Mrs. Geneva Gordon and “Bud” 
Henzie, who have been meeting with 
groups of about thirty girls or boys, re- 
spectively, in various junior and senior 
high schools in San Diego. There is al- 
ways a waiting list seeking permission 
to enter such groups. Students selected 
are taken during the regular physical 
education period and meet with Mrs. 
Gordon or Mr. Henzie weekly for about 
six weeks. After a year or more of 
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study they are becoming thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems in the mind 
of boys and girls which come out in the 
situation where adults have succeeded 
in developing an atmosphere in which 
any question is received and respected. 
I hope we may soon have a report on 
their program. 

I should like to have discussed the 
Orange Coast College and the Stockton 
College programs which are moving in 
parallel direction with the El Camino 
program reported by Dr. Swanson, as 
well as the thrilling new program of 
human and family relations at San 
Francisco State College. 


NE thing emerges clearly as a part 

of the progress being made—that 
is that having opened up the field of 
intimate problems by a frank discussion 
of problems of sex and reproduction we 
are now moving on to a much broader 
and more comprehensive field of the 
problems of relationship which, while 
basically sexual, are also complicated 
by rapidly changing patterns of culture, 
changing mores, disappearing taboos. 


The problems are too complex for 
parents alone, and besides young people 
apparently want and need to turn to 
other adults at times. We must move 
as rapidly as possible to supplement the 
home’s influence. We cannot rest until 
we have organized our program to see 
that every youngster has the kind of ex- 
periences which the fortunate child gets 
in a good home, a good church and a 
good community. 

The big job now is to prepare teachers 
for this emerging program. The Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley is plan- 
ning courses in homemaking, sociology, 
psychology and education, which will be 
designed to help teachers in many fields 
with the kind of insights and materials 
needed. At U.C.L.A. I will be direct- 
ing a four-week workshop on family life 
education. I understand San Diego 
State and Chico State are planning pro- 
grams. Fresno State is opening a guid- 
ance workshop which will undoubtedly 
give some emphasis to this program. 
The College of Pacific will undoubtedly 
offer work in this field again next 
summer. The future is what we make it! 
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The Purpose of General Courses 


General courses in mathematics, science, languages, and the social studies 
represent positive and promising attempts to meet the needs of students on the 
junior-high-school level. Collectively, such students are not interested in subject 
matter as specialists. They are explorers, wanting to find out in general about 
many things that ultimately may prove interesting and worthy of further study 
and investigation. They have not entered upon training for their vocations, but 
are looking about for entrance into occupations. General courses are organized 
to be exploratory. In following them successfully few demands are made upon 
the student to acquire additional skills in language arts, mathematics or other 
subjects that are tools for learning. Opportunity is provided for the student to 
find out about new fields without the necessity for mastery of large amounts 
of information that will serve only as a foundation for further study. Unfortu- 
nately many of the general courses that were designed to give attractive invi- 
tations for future investigation were taught by subject-matter specialists and be- 
came almost as formalized for junior-high-school students as regular college pre- 
paratory courses in secondary schools had been. To improve instruction for 
junior high school, the original purposes for those courses should be recaptured 
and capitalized upon—James S. Tippett, in The High School Journal (North 
Carolina). 








Pupil Opinion 


N THE area of home-family rela- 

tions, summarized in Table I, the 
responses showed that 75 per cent of the 
boys and girls came from normal, happy 
families, the majority of which were co- 
operative with juvenile interests. How- 
ever, approximately 10 per cent were 
old-fashioned, as the youth expressed 
it, about smoking and drinking. Between 
5 and 10 per cent were old-fashioned 
about late hours, their dates, their in- 
terests, their choice of life-work, their 
decisions, and their friends. The same 
percentage of families represented 
homes broken by death, divorce, or 
separation. There appeared to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding between 
high school youth and their parents, 
although a large majority of the families 


on Home Life 


4 By LUCILE H. WILLIAMS 





4 What do high school pupils think 
about home and family relationships 
and their own boy-girl problems? The 
JOURNAL has published three pre- 
vious articles based on findings by Dr. 
Lucile Williams in her comprehensive 
study of what pupils in twenty-six 
representative high schools regard as 
their most disturbing problems. This 
final report on the problems most 
closely related to family life, and 
preparation for it, seems particularly 
pertinent to accompany the preced- 
ing symposium. 

These replies from students were 
obtained from personal questions and 
interviews by the author during a 
doctoral study for the University of 
Southern California. Dr. Williams is a 
teacher in the Fresno Junior College. 











TABLE I—SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS OF THE REACTIONS OF YOUTH TO THE ITEMS IN THE AREA OF 
HOME-FAMILY RELATIONS 


r——-Boys——, 


r-——Girls—, 
Per 


Per 
Cent 


Item Cent Rank Rank 
Home and family conditions: 
1. Our family is normal and happy....................... Sepnhees soci ioanaal 74 1 74 1 
2. Our family agrees and codperates........ . Sdabie eee 2 63 2 
Home and family problems: 
1. My family is old-fashioned about drinking.............. ~ As 1 8 4 
2. My family is old-fashioned about smoking.............. sasidieraat 2 9 2 
3. My family is old-fashioned about using the car........................... 10 3 6 9 
4. My family don’t agree and codéperate... . » 5 8 5 
5. My family is not normal and happy............ a 8 5 8 5 
6. My family is old-fashioned about hours to be in...... 7 6 7 6 
7. My parents are divorced or separated................... 6 7 8 3 
8. My family is old-fashioned about my dates... 6 8 7 8 
9. Myparents don’t agree with me about my choice of. my lifework 6 9 7 7 
10. My parents are old-fashioned about boy-girl matters. 5 10 4 12 
11. My parents won’t let me make my own decisions.......... 5 11 4 14 
12. One or both of my parents are dead ; I live with others a 12 5 10 
13. My folks are old-fashioned about choosing my girl friends... 5 13 4 13 
14. My folks are old-fashioned about choosing my boy friends... 3 14 5 11 
15. My parents won’t let me choose which college to attend............... 2 15 2 15 
16. My parents claim too much of the money I earn... 2 16 1 16 
17. My parents are old-fashioned about my clothes........................... 1 17 2 17.5 
18. Any other problems in this area.. 0 18 2. Ws 


Total home- family it items : shove, “487: ‘givke, 665; total, 1,152. 
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were cooperative and happy. Many par- 
ents had been divorced or separated ; 
other parents were deceased. Frequent- 
ly, parents insisted upon making de- 
cisions for their children concerning 
which college they should attend, what 
friends they should choose, or their 
choice of a life work, as well as their 
personal habits of drinking and smok- 
ing. On the other hand, the parents did 
not claim much of the money that their 
children earned and neither did they try 
to dictate to them concerning their 
clothes. 

The boys and girls admitted that their 
mother helped them to solve one half of 








TABLE II—SUMMARY OF THE SOURCES OF HELP 
IN SOLVING HOME-FAMILY PROBLEMS 


























BOYS 
Per 
Source Cent 
1. Mother 47 
2. Father 32 
3. Girl friend 10 
4. Others 9 
5. Minister .. é 2 
100 

GIRLS 
Per 
Source Cent 
SS a 46 
2. Father aes 20 
3. Boy friemd 20.2... eecececeeeseene 18 
4. Others ........... 10 
5. Minister 6 
100 








their home-family problems. The father 
received second place as a source of help 
to both boys’ and girls’ groups with 
percentages of 32 and 20 respectively. 
It is significant that more help was 
credited to him by the boys than by the 
girls. Girl and boy friends were assigned 
third place, with the girls receiving more 
help from their boy friends than did the 
boys from their girl friends. Fifth place 
was allotted to the church, with the 
minister as the chief source of help in 
that institution. 


BOY-GIRL PROBLEMS 

Boy-girl problems were ninth in rank 
of problem areas for the youth of Cali- 
fornia high schools included in this 
study. The data for this area are sum- 
marized in Table III. Approximately 15 
per cent of the boys and girls admitted 
they were shy in the presence of the op- 
posite sex but interested in them, while 
an equal percentage questioned whether 
it was right to go steady in high school. 
Twice as many boys as girls had difficul- 
ties in conversing with the opposite sex 
and stated that they didn’t know how 
to get along with them. Twice as many 
girls as boys were not permitted to go 
steady with anyone and were embar- 
rassed by their family when they had 
dates. How far to go with petting 








TABLE I1I—SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS OF THE REACTIONS OF YOUTH TO THE ITEMS IN THE AREA 
OF BOY-GIRL PROBLEMS 

















r———Boys——, rit 
Item Cent Rank Cent Rank 
1, I am shy with the opposite sex but interested in them.................. 17 1.5 14 2 
2. Is it right to go steady with the opposite sex? 17 1.5 13 3 
3. I am having trouble meeting the nicer ones of the opposite sex 
in school .... 11 
4. I can’t carry on a conversation with the opposite sex................ 4 £8 6 
5. I am still in love with a former friend 10 11 
6. I don’t know how to get along with opposite sex 8 5 a. 
7. How far dare I go in petting? 5 
8. My folks don’t want me to go steady with anyone..............-...... 7 17 


9. My folks embarrass me when I go with friends of the opposite 





sex 
10. Shall I marry before I graduate? 


6 
1 





11, Any other problem in this area? 
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2 
Total boy-girl items : boys, 423; girls, 429; total, 852. 
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TABLE IV—SUMMARY OF THE SOURCES OF HELP 
IN SOLVING THE PROBLEMATIC ITEMS IN THE 
AREA OF BOY-GIRL PROBLEMS 


BOYS 
Per 
Source Cent 

1. Friend eee 

| PS arse 26 
ES or ee SST a ee 23 
4. Girl friend .................. a ae 
Op OS ee 2 2 
100 

GIRLS 
: Per 
Source Cent 
SEE Ee 
2. Boy friend .............. i cnn ie 
3. Friend .... bo oe fac aaa 
tt Silseellatal ed t Satie Tir tg 
Sy i sa oS eek ctl 4 
100 








bothered nearly 10 per cent of both boys 
and girls, while as many were still true to 
a former friend. A few were considering 
marriage before graduation. Both boys 
and girls desired to meet those of the 
opposite sex at school. On the whole, the 
problems in this area were prevalent and 
needed attention. 

The data recorded in Table IV reveal 
that a friend was the most important 
source of assistance in helping the boys 
solve their boy-girl problems. Mother 
was placed first by the girls and second 
by the boys as a source of help in this 
area, percentages of assistance being 45 
and 26, respectively. Boy-friends and 
girl-friends solved approximately one- 
fifth of the problems for both the girls’ 
and the boys’ groups. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


Many of the responsibilities formerly 
held by the home have been assumed by 
the school and many parents are con- 
stantly seeking to shift the burden of 
some of the remaining responsibilities 
regarding the problems of youth. Be- 
cause of this parental attitude the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made. 
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1. Parents should be given attractive 
opportunities for improvement through 
adult classes, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, forums, and discussion groups in 
the area of home relations to be able to 
discuss the problems of youth disclosed 
in this study. 


2. Such topics as home ideals and re- 
lationships, the effects of divorce, such 
as maladjustment and lack of stability 
upon the youth from the divided home, 
debatable questions, such as boy-girl re- 
lations, the recreational life of youth, the 
assumption of responsibility and ex- 
pense sharing in the home and such like 
topics should be made subjects of dis- 
cussion in these groups. 


3. Closer relationship between the 
home and school, and between the com- 
munity and the home should be 
developed. Some communities have 
handled these relationships through a 
community-centered school, which is 
suggested to all schools and homes. 


4. The school or community should 
offer classes for very young or pros- 
pective parents so that ideals will be de- 
veloped in the lives of their children 
early. 

5. Parents should give more consid- 
eration to the health of youth, both 
physical and mental. They should be 
more alert to proper food, sufficient rest, 
and more intelligent care of eyes, ears, 
teeth, and the body. Such information 
should be instilled into the thinking of 
the children. 

6. Discussion groups, forums, and 
lectures should be offered in all schools 
concerning parent-student-teacher rela- 
tions. Such practical topics as: How 
Late Should a Student Stay Out at 
Night, How Many Nights Should a 
Student Stay Out at Night, and Should 
Petting be Sanctioned by Youth, and 
many other boy-girl problems might be 
clarified in these discussion groups. 

7. The schools should offer to all stu- 
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dents experiences of a social nature come self-consciousness, and shyness. 
where they may learn to mingle easily Possibly this condition could be helped 
with the opposite sex and with each by making this extracurricular experi- 
other; where they may develop poise, ence a definite part of the curriculum so 
self confidence, and self-control, over- that all students might participate. 
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Learning Goals in Communications 
The primary objective of the Communications course is the development of 
competence in the use of language—reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
Competence in each of these language functions involves the achievement of the 
following stardards. 


STANDARDS OF READING COMPETENCE 


The student who reads competently : 

1, Finds increasing pleasure in reading, not only in the fulfillment of reading 
assignments but as a leisure time activity. 

2. Reaches a maximum level of reading facility consistent with his capacity 
and gives evidence of growth in understanding of the materials used. 

3. Reads purposefully; analyzes the nature of each reading experience and 
adapts his speed and method of approach to the requirements to be fulfilled or 
the values to be gained. 

4. Arrives at a clear understanding of the facts presented and the means by 
which the author arrives at the facts. 

5. Grasps the ideas, attitudes, and implications of the writer and understands 
the structure by means of which they are presented. 

6. Analyzes the author’s purpose, emotional bias, and method; and evaluates 
the logic of his presentation. 

7. Develops empathy by which he can share more directly the experiences 
presented by the imaginative writer. 

8. Finds in books insight into his personal problems and evaluation of the 
world in which he lives. 


STANDARDS OF SPEAKING COMPETENCE 


The student who speaks competently : 

1. Participates with increasing confidence and pleasure in all speaking situa- 
tions both in the classroom and outside. 

2. Is poised. 

3. Is audible and intelligible. 

4. Establishes direct contact with listeners by his straightforward manner. 

5. Uses language appropriate to the occasion. 

6. Has a pleasant voice—quality, pitch, resonance, variety. 

7. Ordinarily uses a conversational manner, and avoids “platform” or declam- 
atory presentation. 

8. Has developed critical judgment concerning content of his speech and is 
aware of the necessity of logical presentation of facts. 

9. Presents his ideas in a succinct and relevant order. 

10. Uses the above developed good speech habits outside the classroom. 


(Continued on Page 52) 











Credentials for Personnel 
Services—Pro and Con 


’M a social worker, doing almost 

the same kind of work as our at- 
tendance officer. To do his job he is 
required to hold a Supervisor of Child 
Welfare and Attendance Credential. 
I don’t have to have a special credential. 
How come?” 

“One of the most important services 
now rendered to our high school stu- 
dents is our counseling and guidance 
service. Shouldn’t such teachers be 
given the professional recognition which 
the requirement of a special credential 
would bring?” 


These and similar kinds of questions 
have been asked of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the past several 
years. Also, from time to time, groups 
representing these points of view have 
“descended” upon Sacramento urging 
that a special credential in their par- 
ticular area be authorized. 


In response to such inquiries, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Roy E. Simpson, has recently appointed 
a state-wide committee to study the 
need for developing credentials in the 
area of school personnel work. Twelve 
county, city, and district superintend- 
ents, three teacher educators, seven 
public school supervisors of special serv- 
ices and five members from the State 
Department of Education,’ a total of 


1 Committee members are: Virginia Bailard, 
Richard Barbour, J. Wesley Bratton, William 
8. Briscoe, Reid Bullock, Leo F, Cain, J. Fred- 
erick Ching, Ww. Kirkpatrick Cobb Merle 
Elliott, Hazel Fredericksen, O. S. Hubbard, 
Mary Elizabeth Keneally, Carl Lundberg, 
Henry B. McDaniel, D. Russell Parks, Arthur 
H. Polster, John L. Roberts (co-chairman, 
northern region), Linton T. Simmons, Harry 
eg gd (co-chairman, southern re eal. 
Harry E. Tyler, Willard H. Van Dyke, 
Walton, E. R. Deering, Francis W. Do 
Donald E. Kitch, Herschel §. 
James C. Stone. 
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4 By JAMES C. STONE 





4q One of the major developments in 
school services over the past decade 
has been the increasing number of 
personnel workers. The essential pur- 
pose has been to identify and elimi- 
nate the causes of failure, maladjust- 
ment, irregular attendance, and simi- 
lar difficulties interfering with success 
in school. The question of setting up 
special credentials for such workers, 
with appropriate requirements, is 
here discussed. 

Dr. Stone had four years of teach- 
ing experience prior to his army serv- 
ice. He was assigned to the Medical 
Administration Corps and directed 
the educational programs in army 
hospitals. After completing his doc- 
torate at Stanford, he remained one 
year as Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. He is now Consultant in 
Teacher Education, in the State De- 
partment of Education, with special 
responsibility for the credentialing 
services. 





27 members, compose the committee. 
Elementary, secondary, rural, and urban 
schools, as well as large and small dis- 
tricts, are represented. Almost equally 
divided in number are the representa- 
tives from the northern and southern 
parts of the state. 

Two co-chairmen have been desig- 
nated in order to permit the committee 
to function on a northern and southern 
regional basis, thus conserving time and 
travel. The committee has been ap- 
pointed to serve for one year; it is ex- 
pected to present its findings and recom- 
mendations to Superintendent Simpson 
by October 15, 1950. 
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The initial meeting of the committee 
was held at the International House on 
the University of California Campus 
on October 28. Dr. Aubrey A. Douglas, 
Associate Superintendent, oriented the 
committee and assisted it in defining its 
functions and outlining its procedures. 
The committee has decided to limit itself 
to the studying of the functions of the 
following personnel workers: Super- 
visor of child welfare and attendance, 
school social worker, counselor, dean of 
boys or girls, school psychologist, and 
school psychometrist. 


N attempt will be made by the com- 
mittee to answer these key ques- 
tions : 


1. What training or preparation is common 
to all of these personnel service areas? 


2. What specialized training is required of 
each? 


3. What kinds of services do these workers 
actually perform in our schools? 


4. What knowledge, skills, and abilities do 
these services require? 


5. How do these required competencies re- 
late to programs of training now offered? 


The criteria adopted by the com- 
mittee to guide them in their deliber- 
ations were: Will the personnel services 
for the school children of California 
be improved by arriving at a common 
standard of training and by developing 
a credential authorizing school person- 
nel services? 

The members of the committee have 
grouped themselves into subcommittees 
to determine the answers to these ques- 
tions. Each subcommittee plans to en- 
list the services of classroom teachers 
and specialists who are now working in 
these personnel areas in order to capi- 
talize on their experience with these 
problems. 

A special research subcommittee of 
three members has been assigned the 
responsibility of seeing that all studies 
made conform to the same general 


principles and to the agreed lines of in- 
vestigation. They will also review the 
studies and determine when the work 
has progressed to the point where the 
committee as a whole needs to be called 
into session. 


The State Department of Education, 
Credentials Office, will serve as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of infor- 
mation and will offer its clerical help to 
aid each subcommittee in its investi- 
gations. 


At the initial meeting, preliminary 
investigations were reported already 
under way on the problem of determin- 
ing possible need for certification in the 
various areas of personnel work. The 
State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Child Welfare, has begun a study of 
the training, background, and duties of 
supervisors of child welfare and attend- 
ance, The Bureaus of Educational Re- 
search and Guidance codperatively have 
commenced a state-wide survey among 
the approximately 1,600 secondary 
school counselors to collect similar data 
about them. 


hoes a preliminary discus- 
sion with various groups of guid- 
ance personnel and school social work- 
ers held in Sacramento in May of 1948, 
the Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education conducted a survey 
among the 590 county, city, and dis- 
trict superintendents of the state. The 
purpose of the survey was to obtain an 
expression from school administrators 
on the question of whether or not cre- 
dentials in the fields of guidance and 
school social service work should be 
authorized by the State Department of 
Education. School administrators were 
selected as the focal point for any initial 
investigation of this problem since it 
is the superintendent who, in the final 
analysis, needs to know what will im- 
prove the services his school district 
renders and who is the one most con- 
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cerned with providing such improve- 
ments. 


OF the 590 superintendents can- 
vassed, replies were secured from 
498. A summary of the reports from 
all superintendents in reference to the 
question, “Should there be a special sec- 
ondary credential authorizing counsel- 
ing and guidance service?” is shown in 
Table I. 








TABLE I—A SUMMARY OF REPLIES FROM 
498 SUPERINTENDENTS 


Yes No 
Favored development of 
a guidance credential.275 186 37 
Favored development of 
a social service cre- 
CS 6 RE eee 209 196 93 


Undecided 








A total of 182 superintendents re- 
ported 673 persons presently employed 
as guidance workers half time or more. 
The replies of the superintendents who 
offer such a guidance program were 
compared with the 312 replies of super- 
intendents who do not have persons em- 
ployed half or more time in guidance 
work. A special counseling credential 
was favored by 53 per cent of those 
offering guidance service on the above 
basis and by 55 per cent of those not 
offering such a program. The conclusion 
seems to be that superintendents who 
have been offering guidance services, as 
well as those who have never offered 
such service, are pretty evenly divided 
in their opinion of whether or not a 
special guidance credential is needed. 

The chart indicates that on the ques- 
tion of the need for a social service cre- 
dential, opinion was about evenly di- 
vided. A total of 45 superintendents 
reported 80 persons employed half time 
or more as school social service workers. 
An analysis of the 45 who had such a 
program in operation shows 51 per cent 
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favoring the credential while 42 per 
cent of those without a program favor 
the development of a special credential 
authorizing this service. Again, it would 
appear that school administrators are 
undecided as to the advisability of a 
special credential for such workers. 


Twenty-five superintendents were 
interested enough in the question of a 
guidance credential to write letters to 
the State Department in addition to the 
returned checked post card in order to 
express their opinion. Five of these 
superintendents advocated such a cre- 
dential, giving as their reasons such 
Statements as: 

1. “We need to assure adequate 
training for this specialized type of 
service. Teachers who have had 
courses in counseling generally do 
better jobs than those not having had 
such training.” 

2. Another superintendent ex- 
presses the same argument as, “I find 
that it is necessary for the one who 
is doing guidance work as a special 
job to have special training in it, as 
teachers who take guidance on as a 
side issue and develop it without hav- 
ing pursued a course seem to inter- 
pret its purposes and procedures too 
strongly according to their own indi- 
vidual training and concepts. Guid- 
ance must be handled very objectively 
and my experience has been that 
teachers who have not had the special 
training are not so likely to prove 
successful.” 


3. “A credential would raise the 
professional standing of such 
workers,” 

4. “I feel that anyone devoting a 
major portion of his or her time to 
a specialized service should be re- 
quired to hold a credential in that 
field.” 

5. “California used to have a cre- 
dential in general counseling and an- 
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other in vocational guidance.? Fifteen 
other states* now have adopted coun- 
seling credentials. If we are sup- 
posed to be among the leading states, 
educationally speaking, why haven’t 
we moved forward in this important 
area?” 


WENTY administrators opposed 

any certification in this area and 
were very definite in the reasons for 
their opposition. The following excerpts 
indicate the various points of view they 
presented : 


1. “‘Each teacher should have 
training in guidance and social serv- 
ice work. You cannot divorce guid- 
ance from good teaching and to set 
up special credentials in these fields, 
it seems to me, would tend to do so. 
I believe the emphasis should be 
upon a more fully trained classroom 
teacher instead of upon more and 
more specialization.” 


2. “We also find that every time 
a special credential is developed that 
there is usually a demand for extra 
salary on the part of the teachers who 
qualify. This, in turn, raises a ques- 
tion of staff morale with the rest of 
the staff.” 

3. “As the superintendent of a 
‘small, medium size’ district for the 
past 10 years, I have found it increas- 
ingly difficult each year to assign my 
staff because so many hold special 
credentials with limited authorization. 
Were it not for being able to ob- 


2The “Credentials in School Counseling,” 
adopted ay the State Board of Education in 
1935, required a basic teaching credential, two 
years of teaching experience and twelve semes- 
ter hours of specific courses, In an attorney- 
general’s opinion, dated December 11, 1941, 
this credential, together with several others, 
was declared to have been illegally adopted by 
the State Board of Education since there was 
no legal provision in the Education Code au- 
thorizing such credentials. 


8 Other states with counseling credentials are: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 


tain emergency credentials for those 
teachers with special secondaries, our 
present broad curriculum offering 
would be impossible. I’m against any 
new special credential, regardless of 
the service it authorizes.” 

4. “If it is a realistic credential, 
there might be certain advantages in 
having it, but rural sections are al- 
ready having difficulty in securing 
people who will assume this responsi- 
bility, and if an added requirement 
of a special credential is imposed, 
they probably will be left with no 
one.” 

5. “I believe there is danger in 
making requirements too rigid and 
too high. There are many outstand- 
ing teachers who would make excel- 
lent guidance workers and counselors 
even though they may not have had 
courses in certain areas such as mental 
deficiency, techniques of counseling, 
and other advanced courses. I believe 
that the first qualification in a good 
counselor is personality, interest in 
people and ability to establish rapport 
between counselee and counselor. 
I have seen many highly trained 
people in this area who are ineffective 
guidance workers.” 

6. “I do not think that the Depart- 
ment should set up any more special 
credentials. It seems to me that there 
are more credentials required now 
than are necessary.* It would be more 
desirable to revise the requirements 
and authorization of service for ex- 
isting credentials. The credentials 
for school psychologist, school psy- 
chometrist, and special secondary cre- 
dentials for teaching the mentally 
retarded child have elements of re- 
quirements which could be revised 
and broadened to fit into the subject 


4 California has 61 different types of creden- 
tials. New Jersey is next with 37, followed b 
New York with 29 and Pennsylvania with 28. 
The median number for all states is 16. 
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for a credential which would include 
service in the field of counseling and 
guidance.” 


NE administrator concluded his 
letter with the observation: “I’m 
glad the decision on this issue is yours, 
not mine.” Actually, in the final analy- 
sis, the decision does rest with the State 
Department of Education. But wasn’t 
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this superintendent begging the ques- 
tion? Can issues which so vitally affect 
the personnel services rendered boys 
and girls be so lightly brushed aside? 
Don’t all school people, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, teacher educators (and 
parents, too) need to discuss and in- 
vestigate this problem of improving the 
extent and quality of personnel services 
offered by our public schools? 


Learning Goals in Communications 
(Continued from Page 47) 


STANDARDS OF LISTENING COMPETENCE 


The student who listens competently : 


1. Listens actively ; is thoughtful, critical and objective. 
2. Understands, absorbs, reacts ; ready to comment at appropriate time. 
3. Preserves his final decision until he has comprehended the speaker’s com- 


plete thought. 


4. Encourages the speaker by a courteous and receptive attitude. 


STANDARDS OF WRITING COMPETENCE 


The student who writes competently : 


1. Increases in confidence and feelings of adequacy. 
A. Accepts writing responsibilities. 


B. Writes voluntarily. 


2. Analyzes nature of each writing problem. 
A. Adapts content, form and manner of presenting to suit problem’s 


requirements. 


B. Selects pertinent data with judgment and discrimination. 
3. Shows progressive maturity in selecting and handling ideas. 
4. Shows progressive maturity in quality of thinking and in semantic awareness. 


A. Writes logically. 


(1) Uses inductive and deductive methods. 


(2) Avoids abuses of logic. 


B. Evaluates evidence. 
(1) Defines terms. 
(2) Avoids generalities. 


(3) Supports conclusions with evidence. 
(4) Distinguishes between fact and opinion. 
(5) Investigates sources and authorities, and judges their worth. 
(6) Recognizes and appraises motives and bias. 
C. Distinguishes between objectivity and subjectivity. 
D. Knows connotative power of language—sensuous, emotional, and sim- 


bolic values of words. 


5. Organizes and presents his material coherently and effectively in the sen- 
tence, paragraph, and composition as a whole. 

6. Writes with growing awareness of style, avoiding jargon, circumlocution, 
euphemism, cliches, and unnecessarily difficult language. 

7. Writes papers free from gross errors in grammar, punctuation, and me- 
chanics.—Objectives developed by the Language Arts Staff, SAN FRANCISCO 
State CoL.ece, for the Basic Communications Course in the General Education 


program. 
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Therapies for 
tive Cases 


ODAY in many of our secondary 

schools more interests and at- 
tentions are being focused on the stu- 
dents who need special help. In the field 
of speech the following treatments may 
be inculcated into a high school pro- 
gram by a therapist who is allotted one 
period per day for corrective work. 

In a program of this sort each case 
may meet one period per week for spe- 
cial group therapy. The number in each 
section should be small, but in this par- 
ticular description each group numbers 
about nine. 

At the outset the therapist should 
meet with each individual referred, in 
order to secure a case history. Im- 
portant conferences with the guidance 
officer, the nurse, teachers, and parents 
will do much to assist in setting the 
picture at the start. It is important that 
the nurse check the eyes, ears, weight, 
and general health of each case. It is 
equally important to confer with a 
parent to allow for codperation and 
understanding in the home. 

After initial individual conferences 
the correctionist may see how best to 
group the cases. In the particular sys- 
tem herein described, four groupings 
seem to be the best plan. These include: 
(1) stuttering, (2) cleft palate and poor 
voices, (3) lisping and other articula- 
tory problems, and (4) reading de- 
fective cases. The fifth hour is allowed 
for any cases or conferences which need 
individual time. Several hours may like- 
wise be well spent by inviting parents 
to school for group discussions. 

Each grouping is listed below with 
Suggested treatments. Much depends 
upon the ingenuity and resourcefulness 


Speech-Defec- 


4 By RUTH HARTEL 





q Pupils with speech defects need 
greatly the sympathetic understand- 
ings of their teachers. The embar- 
rassment and self-consciousness, 
which aggravate their difficulties, are 
made more acute and habitual by an 
impatient, critical attitude. While this 
article discusses some procedures 
used by the trained therapist, it can 
help every teacher become more un- 
derstanding and cooperative in deal- 
ing with these handicapped pupils. 
In those numerous situations where 
a trained correctionist is not continu- 
ously available, this discussion will 
help teachers recognize the nature of 
the defects and avoid obvious errors 
in dealing with them. 

Ruth Hartel had her clinical train- 
ing at Penn State, Columbia, and 
Claremont. She is now on the staff 
of the Grossmont Union High School 
in San Diego County. In addition to 
general remedial services, she has a 
special group of 22 speech defectives 
with whom she uses the procedures 
as described. 





of the therapist, because motivation, 
interest and progress differ, as she must 
adapt her procedures to the individu- 
ality of each pupil. This consideration 
in clinical proceedings is of extreme im- 
portance, for herein lies the basis for 
establishing confidence of the patient in 
his therapist. Therefore, because of the 
emotional aspects involved in the first 
grouping, namely, the stutterers, care- 
ful attention should be paid to the es- 
tablishing of understanding and reasons 
for the incorrect patterns which the 
stutterers have formed. 
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For a background of understanding 
and knowledge discussions of psycho- 
logical instances, resulting in stutter- 
ing, may be considered. Suggested theo- 
ries by outstanding authorities may be 
discussed. The book, The Stutterer 
Speaks, by Conrad F. Wedberg may 
serve as a topic. After discussions are 
held and a general knowledge of the 
problem is realized, focus of attention 
should be on the fact that the treatment 
involves the adjusting of the person- 
ality to meet all social situations easily 
and not necessarily in correcting the 
defect at once. This, as you see, places 
the emphasis on the person and not the 
problem. Basically, then, relaxation, 
both physical and mental, forms the 
most important consideration for the 
person who stutters. Exercises, which 
include relaxing all of the muscles from 
toe to head, should be practiced. Deep, 
diaphragmatic breathing should be the 
rule. Many people, young and old, do 
not breathe with an active diaphragm. 
Mental relaxation should be encouraged 
by suggesting that the person think of 
a quiet, peaceful place or experience. 
Utter relaxation must be accomplished, 
but this may take time and a determined 
desire to relax. 


HE next step to follow relaxation 
is establishing a fluency pattern. 
This simply is allowing, not forcing, the 
speech organs to function with the least 
amount of energy possible. One may 
begin with a simple basic vocal ex- 
pression of “ah,” first in a whisper and 
then louder. After practicing this, but 
with the same feeling of freedom and re- 
laxation, numbers may be said. Longer 
combinations of words may follow, al- 
ways maintaining the ideas of smooth, 
steady, effortless speech. Variations in 
such similar exercises may be used. 
The third step which should follow 
deep relaxation is that of auto sug- 
gestion. Attitudes which have caused 
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disturbances should be attacked aloud. 
These will differ with each individual. 
One example might be: “I have never 
felt so calm.” Finally, then, one should 
feel relaxed, think calmly, be composed, 
have confidence, and exercise control. 


In the second group, cleft palate and 
poor voices, psychological treatment at 
the outset may also be necessary. Many 
cleft palate cases have emotional dis- 
turbances at times and require patience 
and understanding so that they may 
learn to live with their problems. This 
is an extremely important point for 
the therapist, for here, after corrective 
measures have been introduced, the 
patient may still try to compensate for 
his shortcomings by placing emphasis 
on other physical or mental traits or 
abilities. In doing this he may gain 
confidence which might otherwise be 
lacking. Cases should be referred to the 
medical profession to see whether or 
not successful surgery is complete ; then 
the case is ready for reéducation in the 
speech process. If surgery is impracti- 
cal or unsuccessful, appliances called 
obturators, roughly resembling “false 
palates,” are often used to shut off the 
nasal from the oral passages. 


. aaeren the speech of the cleft palate 
patient tends to be nasal, it is practi- 
cal to place these cases with other voice 
cases which are faulty, many of them 
being too nasal, Hypertrophied ade- 
noids may be responsible. Other dis- 
orders of voice may be in the degree of 
intensity, pitch, quality, and flexibility 
of tone. Particular exercises for such 
voice disorders will not be discussed 
here. Difficulty in the cleft palate and 
excessively nasal voice is experienced 
in building up breath pressure for the 
stop plosive sounds (“‘p,” “b,” “t,” “d,” 
“k,” and “g’’) in the former, and in ab- 
staining from nasal resonance during 
production of speech sounds which nor- 
mally are non-nasal, i. e., all sounds 
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except “m,” “n,” and “ng.” Other 
sounds, too, may be affected by the cleft 
palate. For these cleft cases exercise 
for strengthening the palate should be 
given. They may include reclining, re- 
laxing the muscles of the throat, and 
swallowing several times in succession. 
Yawning exercises also relax and 
strengthen the palate. Blowing paper 
windmills and whistling help to direct 
the correct flow of air, and to keep it 
from going through the nose. After the 
so-called “snorting” is eliminated, prog- 
ress in correcting the articulation may 
be quite rapid. 


7 HE third group includes lisping and 
other articulatory problems. Here, 
too, the clinical procedure of placing 
these cases together allows each par- 
ticular person to see his own problem 
in relation to other similar cases. Also 
through basic phonetics he learns and 
understands how he produces the sounds 
which he formulates properly. This 
should give him confidence to correct 
the faulty articulation which is his spe- 
cial problem. Usually all disorders of 
articulation fall into three classifi- 
cations: (1) substitutions, (2) omis- 
sions, and (3) distortions. Substi- 
tutions and omissions occur more fre- 
quently in small children, so on a high 
school level we shall be more concerned 
with distortions, the most common of 
which is the consonant “s.” Others in- 
clude Say “sh,” and “ch,” +" “pp” 
and gt 


The causes for these articulatory dis- 
orders may be summarized as: (1) con- 
stitutional factors, (2) faulty learning, 
and (3) emotional disturbances due to 
maladjustment. It is assumed that 
speech tests, hearing tests, examination 
of articulatory mechanism, intelligence 
tests and case history interviews have 
all been considered at the outset. Pho- 
netic placement procedures may in- 
clude: (1) Mirror work, wherein the 


teacher and pupil both watch the mirror 
as they work on the sound; (2) dia- 
grams or pictures showing tongue, lip, 
and placement for sounds (models as 
well as diagrams may be employed) ; 
(3) verbal instruction as to what to do 
with the tongue is effective so that the 
student may feel, through tactile and 
kinesthetic cues, what is happening ; and 
(4) producing the same sounds properly 
in consonant blends, such as “dr” and 
“tr.” In the latter case, the pupil may 
place his tongue as for the “d” and then 
retract it slightly, at the same time drop- 
ping the tip. Sounds taught through 
phonetic placement methods tend to be 
less stable at first than those through the 
stimulus method, the correctionist’s 
basic tool, whereby the student’s ability 
to imitate a correct sound through a 
strong auditory pattern is tested. 
Therefore, phonetic placement methods 
should be strengthened and reinforced 
immediately. In such articulatory 
groups it will be necessary to give spe- 
cial attention to individual practices 
from time to time. 


Sime final group to be considered 
here for special education on the 
secondary school level includes the read- 
ing disability cases. The phonic method 
of approach, used in some speech cases, 
is likewise an effective tool in acquaint- 
ing the reader with a new vocabulary 
and word lists. This is reason enough 
to include reading disability cases in a 
program for speech defectives. Here, 
too, at the outset it is extremely im- 
portant, before a special remedial or 
developmental program is planned, that 
the case be examined medically. There 
may be eye problems which need cor- 
rection by the fitting of proper lenses. 
Auditory difficulties may retard read- 
ing processes. Coupled with these 
causes may be shock, long illnesses, mal- 
nutrition, and glandular disturbances. 
Vitamin deficiencies often have a re- 
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lationship to reading difficulties. With 
medication, followed by special edu- 
cation, family education and readjust- 
ments, progress may be realized in the 
reading disability cases. 

In the actual program for the non- 
reader the phonic method of treatment, 
suggested in an earlier paragraph, may 
be used. Also with the phonic approach 
pictures for visual contact are sug- 
gested. Another sense, through which 
approach may be made, is the kines- 
thetic. Here the student writes or copies 
the new word which he is adding to 
his vocabulary. From here groups of 
words and sentences for recognition 
may follow. Many variations of these 
suggestions may be used, depending 
upon the level of understanding and 
the motivation of each individual. 


E should also consider the re- 
tarded reader and plan a develop- 
mental program for him. A basic 
principle in all educational procedures is 
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for here it is difficult to find an over- 
supply of books of interest to the ado- 
lescent and still simple enough in style 
for his comprehension. The teacher 
must be well aware of this fact and thus 
attempt to reach the individual inter- 
ests in order to secure the motivation 
necessary. 

In conclusion, let us stress the impor- 
tance of the réle of the teacher, for she 
is the key which may make life easier 
and more effective in these minority 
groups. 
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Cooperative Study of Drop-Outs and Graduates 


In response to suggestions from the High School-Junior College Affiliations 
Committee and other professional groups within the State, the State Department 
of Education is initiating a codperative study of school drop-outs and graduates 
which will be carried on during the 1949-50 and 1950-51 school years. The project 
has been designated as the “California Codperative Study of Drop-Outs and 
Graduates.” 

The purpose of the study is to secure information as to (1) the number of 
young people dropping out of school, particularly at the secondary level; (2) The 
reasons for such drop-outs; (3) The percentage of high school graduates who 
secure further education; (4) The types of entry jobs secured by both drop-outs 
and graduates; and (5) The kinds of adjustment problems which young people 
face upon leaving school. 

Many California schools have studied their own former students during the 
past few years, but no attempt has been made to collect such information on a 
State-wide basis. It is hoped that the present project will provide more extensive 
and complete data than has been available in the past and that it will make it 
possible for individual schools to compare the information secured from their own 
students with that secured in other parts of the State. 
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What About Atomic Energy 


Education? 


VIDENCE continues to mount 

that California high schools are 
even now overlooking one of those ever- 
present “lags” in curricular content 
which educators have bemoaned for 
generations. Educational lags usually 
result from an unawareness of cultural 
or technological change, thus leaving the 
school curriculum far behind in its state 
of withdrawal from the world. 

A 1949 survey of 149 out of approxi- 
mately 300 California physics teachers 
showed in a startling fashion that these 
teachers were doing very little about 
atomic-energy education. Some three 
years after Bikini and four years after 
Hiroshima finds California students 
finishing their physics classes without 
benefit of clear understandings in the 
field of nuclear energy. If it is not 
being done in physics classes, is it likely 
that the majority of students will have 
learned about the mass-energy formula 
and the characteristics of mesons from 
their chemistry or general science 
classes? No, it is probably more likely 
that he will have had some fleeting con- 
tact with the subject in one of his social 
studies classes, since many social studies 
teachers have recognized the social 
implications of this dramatic techno- 
logical discovery. The writer had the 
experience some eighteen months ago 
of visiting a ninth-grade social studies 
course when the class was considering 
the atomic bomb and its repercussions 
upon our life of today. Before the 
period was over, it was alarming to see 
that the teacher had taken up some of 
the technical aspects of atomic energy— 
for which she clearly showed that she 
had had no preparation. As a result, 


q By B. FRANK GILLETTE 





q Moppets are now playing with 
“atomic energy sets” and Geiger 
counters, but high school students are 
not learning the scientific facts about 
atomic fission. That is the conclusion 
reached by Dr. Gillette from his in- 
vestigation of the content of high 
school courses in physics. He insists 
that the lack be corrected as soon as 
possible. 

Dr. B. Frank Gillette is Assistant 
Professor of Education at Stanford 
University, with special responsibili- 
ties in the professional training of 
science teachers. The JOURNAL staff 
is indebted to him for his critical re- 
views of text-books recently appear- 
ing in the field of the natural sciences. 





there were at least two or three bad mis- 
statements of facts made in this one 
period. Credit should be given to her 
for venturing into this interesting field 
in the absence of a strong scientific foun- 
dation for handling the concepts, but 
one can readily see the dangers to this 
practice. It would have been so much 
more successful if this social studies 
teacher had called in one of her quali- 
fied colleagues from the science depart- 
ment to help with the technical phases 
of the topic. 

Was the word qualified used? Ah, 
there’s the rub, because in the typical 
science department of our high schools 
there are actually very few science 
teachers who are qualified in knowledge 
of nuclear energy. This was one of the 
admissions made by a large number of 
those physics teachers who indicated 
that they were not doing much about 
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atomic energy education. This is an 
honest answer and one which poses a 
problem to be met without further delay. 
Actually, there is some evidence that 
many science teachers realize their in- 
adequacies in understanding of nuclear 
phenomena and genuinely feel the need 
for acquiring a functional knowledge 
in the area. Once this need is recognized 
by teachers, the obvious solutions may 
be attempted. 


NE corrective measure in the face 

of this inadequate knowledge is 
self-study. Any science teacher who 
has a background in basic physics and 
chemistry can learn by his own efforts 
the most important concepts and phe- 
nomena of nuclear physics. This is es- 
pecially true now that so many books 
for the lay public have been published 
and so many charts and other visual 
aids made available. Life Filmstrips, 
for example, now has an excellent 55- 
frame filmstrip on The Atom. Westing- 
house School Service has six outstand- 
ing charts for sale at a reasonable cost, 
and other companies have followed suit 
with good teaching aids. 

Another solution is to return to a col- 
lege or university for a special course 
in atomic physics. These courses usu- 
ally are geared for currently enrolled 
students who are working for majors 
or minors in physics. Thus, the tempo 
is geared rather high for those experi- 
enced teachers who may have been out 
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in the field several years and feel too 
far removed from the academic level of 
the usual college science courses. Re- 
calling long-forgotten formulas and 
physical concepts may prove such a dis- 
heartening task for teachers that an un- 
fruitful learning situation is produced. 

A third alternative is that of setting 
up workshops in atomic energy edu- 
cation exclusively for teachers. This 
may be done either ina local high school, 
attracting science teachers of nearby 
schools and conducting it on Saturday 
mornings or on week-day nights during 
the year. Or, it may be set up on a col- 
lege campus, either during the school 
year or during the summer term. The 
latter procedure is now being planned 
at the School of Education, Stanford 
University, for the summer of 1950. It 
will be a four weeks’ workshop, with 
enrollment limited to thirty experienced 
science teachers. The leadership of the 
workshop will be maintained in the pro- 
fessional School of Education, but some 
help in the technical aspects will be se- 
cured from academic personnel of other 
departments. 

Whatever the procedure to be used 
by science teachers, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the profession it- 
self will soon demand that all science 
teachers become conversant with the 
principles of nuclear energy. The gen- 
eral public, too, will demand that science 
teachers acquire this know-how. This 
lag must not continue longer. 


Words Have Limitations 


There are those who believe that words are knowledge and, since knowledge 
is power, axiomatically words are power. But words have only vicarious power. 
They convey no knowledge per se, but only arouse what knowledge one already 
possesses. On the contrary, the visual experience received from a motion picture 
is sensory knowledge; hence it is power per se. Although we do not possess the 
words to transfer this power vicariously, we still possess it and it is of greater 
value to us personally than if we had acquired (or attempted to acquire) it vicari- 
ously through words. If anyone doubts this, let him swallow the labels on medi- 
cine bottles, instead of the medicine, and see whether this effects a cure.—B. A. 


AUGHINBAUGH in The Clearing House. 
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Patterns of Guidance 


Organization 


HAT organizational patterns 

for guidance services to meet 
the needs of children and youth are in 
operation in California cities? Do all 
cities have a centralized organizational 
plan? Do all cities offer the same serv- 
ices? In order to find an answer to some 
of these questions, a study of the organi- 
zation of guidance services was made 
in eleven California cities. 


An attempt was made to explore the 
types of organizational patterns; the 
types of services rendered ; the cost fac- 
tors involved; and, in general, the rdle 
of guidance in these eleven city school 
organizations. 

An exploration of the literature 
showed many suggested plans of organi- 
zation. No pattern has been adopted 
as the accepted plan because any plan 
must be modified to meet the needs, re- 
sources, facilities and staff available in 
each individual community. 

The following cities were surveyed : 
Berkeley, Burbank, Fresno, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasa- 
dena, San Diego, San Francisco, San 
Jose, and Santa Barbara. Santa Bar- 
bara was chosen because of its unique 
program among cities with a population 
under 50,000. 

From this survey certain points of 
agreement stand out in spite of the many 
points of variance and the findings indi- 
cate not so much disagreement at the 
point at which the patterns differ as 
that different patterns have evolved to 
meet different needs and situations. 

The same basic philosophy of aid to 
children through study of individual 
differences and attempts to meet those 
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4q What is the best type of organiza- 
tion for effective guidance services? 
No standardized plan has yet clearly 
evolved among California cities, but 
some basic agreements as to lines of 
responsibility are apparent amid the 
seeming diversity. This study locates 
some of these areas of agreement and 
accounts also for justifiable varia- 
tions. 

The author, Ruby Dean Harris, is 
now Specialist in Youth Guidance for 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of California. Her 
teaching experience has covered a 
range from junior high school to col- 
lege. An unusual responsibility was 
that of serving as Counselor and Or- 
ganizer of Adjustment Training for 
delinquent girls in the State School at 
Ventura. The study here reported was 
done as a part of her dissertation re- 
quirements for the Ed.D. degree at 
Stanford University. 





differences hold true throughout the 
eleven cities studied. 

In nine of the eleven cities the serv- 
ices are centered in personnel in the 
central office staff of the superintendent 
of schools under a “specialist,” who 
either directs or codrdinates the work 
of the guidance service from kinder- 
garten through senior high school or 
junior college. 

In one city the services are central- 
ized not in one person, but in three, one 
of whom supervises and coérdinates the 
services at the elementary school level, 
one at the junior high level, and one at 
the senior high level. 


In one city a “specialist” carries the 
responsibility of coérdinating the serv- 
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ices, while the assistant superintendent 
and superintendent carry the adminis- 
trative responsibility for the services. 

The major findings are summarized 
in the following statements : 


1. All of the eleven cities provide some type 
of central organization for guidance services. 

2. The titles of the guidance specialists vary 
from the simple to the complex ; for example, 
from “visiting counselor” to “Director of 
Child Guidance and Codérdinator of Child 
Welfare.” 

3. The guidance specialist is administra- 
tively responsible to an assistant superintend- 
ent in more than half the cities, but the re- 
sponsibility is not always clearly defined. 

4. The duties and responsibilities of the 
guidance specialist vary from practically no 
control function to one with almost all control 
or administrative functions. 

5. Lack of agreement exists in the areas of 
title, duties, responsibilities and salaries, and 
some confusion exists as to boundaries of re- 
sponsibility. 

6. Complete agreement is shown in the area 
of counselor or teacher-counselor at the build- 
ing level. All counselors are administratively 
responsible to the principal of their buildings ; 
whereas, counseling activities are codrdinated 
through the central office staff. 

7. All cities provide home instruction 
teachers. 


8. All cities provide psychological services 
of some type. 


9. “Child guidance clinics” range in type 
from a single building case conference to a 
program of specialized services including psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, psy- 
chologists, and others. 


10. Degrees held by the specialists range 
from the A. B. degree (with some graduate 
work above this level) to the doctor’s degree. 


11. Salaries of the specialists run from 
$4,700 to $8,500 per year. 

There are certain general conclusions 
about the organization of guidance serv- 
ices in these cities. 


O uniform pattern of organization 
has been discovered. The titles, re- 
sponsibilities, and functions vary from 
city to city. The guidance organization 
appears to have developed in each city 
around the special interests, abilities, 
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and personality of the “specialist” who 
is responsible for the program in that 
city. 

It could be concluded from this sur- 
vey of the responsibilities and functions 
of the specialist who serves as the ad- 
ministrative head of such a program that 
his preparation for such a position might 
well include both experience and train- 
ing in teaching, in administration, 
in curriculum, in psychology, as well 
as directly in the specialized field of 
counseling. 

The predominating pattern of guid- 
ance in the elementary school is built 
upon the classroom teacher functioning 
as a counselor with services of the guid- 
ance department available for special 
problems. 


Secondary school guidance, with few 
exceptions, carries on a program of 
guidance either with full-time counsel- 
ors or released-time teacher-counselors. 
In the secondary schools, where the per- 
sonnel includes a dean of girls, dean of 
boys, or a vice-principal, the trend is 
to use the time of these individuals for 
administrative work almost exclusively 
and to set up a separate program for 
counseling, although some counseling is 
necessarily a part of the administra- 
tive job. 


Most building counselors have 
been taken from the teaching 
group on released-time for counseling. 

Salaries for counselors vary from 
community to community. In some 
cities there is no additional salary, 
merely a shift in duties; others pay 
transportation expenses entailed by the 
job. Others add to the salary for the 
additional duties performed. 


It appears to be impossible at the 
present time to arrive at a reliable esti- 
mate of costs of guidance because of 
the different kinds of services involved 
in each department. No two cities in- 
clude exactly the same items in their 
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guidance services. For example, in esti- 
mating costs, one community includes 
the Health Department with its large 
numbers of doctors, nurses, and special- 
ized personnel which would naturally 
make the per-pupil costs larger than in 
a city which did not include health serv- 
ices. Another example would be the 
costs of tests and scoring when this is 
a cost allocated to the guidance services. 

It can also be concluded from the ex- 
tent of variation found in practically 
every one of these categories that as 
yet guidance services have not estab- 
lished any clear-cut identification. It 
may be that all of the school services 
other than classroom teaching, adminis- 
tration and curriculum development, 
show a tendency to be loosely gathered 


together and allocated to guidance. 
These cities give indication that guid- 
ance services may truly be considered 
a series of facilitative services. 

This study gives a picture of the 
growth in certain communities of a rela- 
tively new development in American 
education. Continued clinical research 
in child growth and development, ap- 
plication of the findings of such research 
in actual experimental situations in the 
school combined with further evaluation 
of outcomes in terms of youth and adult 
behavior are needed to point the di- 
rection of progress. 

These guidance services constitute yet 
another area of society’s efforts to ma- 
ture in the use of specialization in the 
fields of the social sciences. 











Reducing Drop-Outs 


The guidance program must become a more vigorous force in the total school 
program. Students must be taught to recognize it as a service of use and benefit 
to them. Teachers must be taught to use it to gain a better understanding of the 
needs of the individual rather than as a “limbo” to which the disciplinary cases 
in the school are relegated. Educators are in general agreement that the needs 
of many youth are not, and cannot be, met by the secondary school program as it 
is presently constituted. It is necessary that the schools have a thorough under- 
standing of the individual, of his interests, abilities, and limitations and that they 
provide a program for him compatible with these findings. Teachers must take 
greater initiative in knowing the students who are in their classes. The needs of 
students can be met and holding power increased only by getting at the basic 
causes of unrest and discontent among students and by applying remedial measures 
prior to the time when the youth has convinced himself that he should leave school. 

The evidence in this study emphasizes the need for counseling youth on the 
elementary level and for making this service a continuing process throughout the 
time the student is in school. All too frequently panaceas have been sought by 
adding a course here or a new experience there in the hope that the interest of 
students might be held longer. In cases where such additions to the curriculum 
appear to have been effective, it is probable that provision has also been made 
for other needs beyond the curriculum. Better understanding of youth by the 
schools would require increased expenditures for smaller classes, more teachers 
and more counselors—but this additional financial cost would be low in compari- 
son with the extremely high cost of the maladjustment resulting from absence of 
understanding.—Harotp J. Ditton, in Early School Leavers, a study made for 
NATIONAL Cur~p LABor CoMMITTEE. 

















CoUNSELING THE INDIVIDUAL StupENT. By 
John W. M. Rothney and Bert Roens. 
New York 19: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. viii + 364. $3.00. 


HE reader of this new book on 

student personnel services might 
well consider what dilemmas beset the 
authors as they counseled together in 
search of a title. The conference may 
well have proceeded as follows: 

“Shall we call it Counseling the Indi- 
vidual?” 

“No, that omits the idea that we are 
aiming this book at school people rather 
than at clinical psychologists.” 

“Well, how about Counseling the 
Student?” 


“No, then we lose sight of the fact 
that we want to stress the individual 
approach to student problems.” 


“Well, since counseling implies some- 
thing which is done for and with an 
individual, rather than a group, how 
about dropping it from the title and 
making it The Individual Student?” 


“No, then people looking for a book 
on counseling would tend to overlook 
ours. Let’s call it Counseling the Indt- 
vidual Student. Then we'll get in every- 
thing.” 

Probably no such conversation ensued 
when the title of the book was discussed, 
although one might well wonder what 
thinking lies behind the tautology which 
serves as the title of this joint effort 
in the guidance field. 

Although the title is redundant, it is 
nonetheless indicative of a recent trend 
in guidance thinking—a trend which 
differentiates sharply between the indi- 
vidual and the group approach to per- 
sonnel services. Rothney and Roens 
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are interested primarily in the former. 
They are keenly aware that very often 
generalizations based on experiments 
with groups of people are being applied 
directly to the individual without being 
qualified, without further modification, 
and particularly without consideration 
of whether the generalizations in ques- 
tion are appropriate for use with the 
particular individual involved. The au- 
thors are concerned with the superficial 
nature of much of the activity which 
passes for guidance in the schools—the 
easy acceptance of personality question- 
naire results as wholly dependable 
indices to the traits they purport to 
measure, the acceptance of changes in 
surface behavior as the evidence of suc- 
cess in counseling. 


Counseling the Individual Student is 
written primarily for those who have 
completed an elementary course in guid- 
ance. It will probably be more useful in 
the hands of the person who has had 
some teaching or, preferably, some coun- 
seling experience. It makes no attempt to 
cover “counseling” completely, didacti- 
cally, and systematically; rather it at- 
tempts to present the authors’ points 
of view, documented partly with quo- 
tations from “guidance experts,” but 
mostly with excerpts from case histo- 
ries. The amount of space devoted to 
the authors’ viewpoints is kept to a mini- 
mum; indeed, most of the book is de- 
voted to case history and biographical 
material. All of this makes for an inter- 
esting and highly readable book. The 
only criticism which comes to mind on 
this point is that the authors might have 
derived more instructional clues, tech- 
niques, or recommendations from the 
case material—much of it seems some- 
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what unrelated to the authors’ main 
theses. 

Another aspect of the book which is 
attuned to recent trends in guidance 
literature is the emphasis on educational 
and emotional problems of students as 
contrasted to a corresponding lack of 
emphasis on problems involving vo- 
cational choice. Books of this sort 
should do much to aid the guidance 
profession in breaking down the tra- 
ditional concept of the secondary-school 
counselor: one who is concerned with 
fitting square pegs into square holes and 
round pegs into round holes. It is diffi- 
cult to see how any educator could read 
Counseling the Individual Student and 
come away with the notions, unfortu- 


nately too prevalent, that counseling is 
a relatively mechanical process which 
any teacher with a free hour can do, 
and that guidance may take place as a 
sort of mass-production phenomenon 
without benefit of those administrative 
arrangements which result in providing 
for sufficient counseling time for all 
those students who need individual as- 
sistance. 

Altogether, Rothney and Roens have 
written a thoughtful text—one which 
grows out of many years of counseling, 
experimenting, teaching, and writing, 
and one which can be recommended as 
interesting and rewarding to persons 
who are beyond the first step in guid- 
ance.—H. C. L. 
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Its Principles and Applications 


The Revised Edition provides high-school and junior 
college students with a grounding in the fundamen- 
tals in the science of human behavior; offers the stu- 
dent positive direction and constructive guidance 
toward control of his own behavior, and the under- 
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